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i pry Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 
1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 
unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept 
the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion is 
summed up in love to God and fove to man,—[Passed unanimously by the National 
Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


HE silly remark that Dr. Martineau is not a Unita- 
rian, made for the purpose of dispossessing Uni- 
tarianism of its right to the credit of his honorable 
career and venerable name, shows a discreditable 
ignorance both of his position and of Unitarian 

traditions. Dr. Martineau has associations with the Presby- | 
terian name similar to those cherished by the Unitarians of 
New England for Congregationalism. He has differed from 
the majority of his fellow-Unitarians in regard to the proper 
name of the movement of which he has been a conspicuous 
part. A considerable proportion of the Unitarian churches 
of Great Britain still keep the name Presbyterian. Others 
are locally known as General Baptist, Free Christian, or 
Unitarian; and all of them together are now associated in 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. Dr. Marti- 
neau’s case is exactly similar to that of Dr. Hale’s. For 
forty years Dr. Hale has been minister of the South Con- 
gregational (Unitarian) Church of Boston. Although he 
is a stalwart Unitarian in every sense, the time has already 
come when it is denied that he is a Unitarian. Within a 
month a person in Boston has expressed ‘surprise that his 
church thought of calling a Unitarian to succeed him. 
Within twenty-five years it will be asserted and commonly 
believed that Edward Everett Hale was not a Unitarian 
minister, but a Congregational minister, just as it is now said 
that Dr. Martineau is not a Unitarian, but a Presbyterian. 


we 


A FEAR is sometimes expressed, and a prediction is often 
confidently made, that the religious columns of the secular 
newspapers will gradually monopolize the attention of the 
general public who care for religious reading, at the expense 
of the religious weekly. To admit such a possibility. is to 
confess that the world has no religion that is worth the at- 
tention of intelligent people. Suppose one should say that 
the daily papers give so much attention to electricity, 
chemistry, metallurgy, and agriculture that there will soon be 
no occasion for journals specifically devoted to such arts and 
sciences. Such a statement would imply that in the mind of 
the speaker the electrical columns of a daily newspaper con- 
tained all that the world needed to know about a force which 
is working a revolution in the physical and social life of man- 
kind. Because religion is of prime consequence in every 
human life, because, for good if it is cherished and for evil if 
it is neglected, it has more to do with the fortunes of men 
and nations than any form of science or philosophy, it will 
more and more tend toward the first place in the thoughts 
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of men. By “religion” we mean not the accidents of re- 
ligion,— creeds, rituals, and other symbols: we mean, rather, 
that which is the governor of the moral life, the source of rev- 
erence and trust and charity. The religious sentiments lie 
deep in human nature; but, in the generation when the 
Church is passing from the letter to the spirit, the religious 
sentiments are emerging from their long concealment under 
discussions and contentions about them which have too 
much engaged the attention of the world. The secular press 
for the most part deals with the accidents of religion, with its 
superficial phases, with the controversies about books, sacra- 
ments, candles, processions, and liturgies, and persons sus- 
pected of heresy. As the world advances toward the higher 
civilization, wise men will see that the crown and glory of 
that civilization must be the manifestation in human society 
of the spiritual traits to which, by common consent, we 
attribute the beauty of the perfected individual life. 


a 


THE one great reform, which will be the root of all other 
reforms and the source of many blessings, will come when all 
men turn their attention to the sources of production and de- 
velop them to the utmost. There are abundant statistics to 
show that the earth has scarcely begun to produce accord- 
ing to its capacity grains, fruits, vegetables, and grasses for 
sustenance of man and beast. A large part of Russia, for 
instance, contains the richest soil to be found on the surface 
of the earth. It barely supports a poverty-stricken people. 
A little science rightly applied would instantly lift millions of 
people from the borders of famine to prosperity and happi- 
ness. In our own country there is undeveloped wealth 
enough to give comfort to every household in spite of all 
the bosses, combinations and trusts, and other forms of op- 
pression, real or imaginary. Let every child, black or white, 
be educated to the extent of his ability to use knowledge, let 
opportunity be free to all, put knowledge, industry, intelli- 
gence, and skill into the cultivation of every acre of soil, into 
the care of every forest, into the workings of every mine, 
and the results will be not only wealth to the workers, but 
also the development of a society of men and women that 
cannot be oppressed by any government or enslaved by any 
combination of human beings, however rich and powerful. 


a 


One reason why men and women who make public ad- 
dresses With the aid of a manuscript invariably overrun their 
time is that they are self-deceived. They do not mean to tell 
lies when they say to the chairman of a meeting, “I have 
timed my address, and it will take just eleven minutes,” and 
then proceed to read twenty-five minutes. The address 
which one reads aloud, watch in hand, sitting in a library 
chair, when delivered in an auditorium holding more than 
a thousand people, will necessarily occupy more than 
twice the time. Speaking more loudly in order to be 
heard, one instinctively speaks more slowly. Any one can 
test this statement by reading a page “to himself,” watch in 
hand, and then reading the page to some one in another 
room twenty-five feet away. Complaint of the “time-thieves ” 
is made by our neighbors of all denominations. ‘They com- 
mit great crimes, but they are not so guilty as they seem to 
be. ‘Those who extemporize, if they are puffed up with con- 
ceit of themselves and are greatly interested in the subject 
they are discussing, may easily persuade themselves that 
what seems so important to them must be equally important 
to the audience. But, when they know that other men and 
women as gifted and as eloquent as themselves are to follow, 
it is difficult to excuse the crimes they commit. All we can 
say for them is that they do not fully realize what they are 
doing. In the majority of cases the error is the result of a 
curious illusion. One who is listening, no matter how much 
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he is interested, will be fully aware of the flight of time. But 
to the one who is speaking, with the full glow of enthusiastic 
thought and feeling, time is abolished. He does not know 
the difference between five minutes and fifteen. Some 
speakers are so constituted that reference to a watch effect- 
ually checks the flow of thought. For all concerned the 
safest way, and, when fully accepted, the most agreeable, is 
to have a definite understanding as to the time a speaker 
may take, with the ringing of a bell or the stroke of a mallet 
a minute before the time expires. But, alas! we have 
known even that minute of grace to expand into ten minutes. 
For such cases there must be a second stroke. To those 
who wonder why they are never asked to speak a second 
time some mysteries would be explained if they could look 
into the minds of those who make the programs for public 
meetings. One who keeps to his allotted five minutes, and 
therein blunders and fails, may be asked again. But he who 
blunders and fails in twenty-five minutes, twenty of which 
did not belong to him, seldom gets a chance to retrieve his 
errors or to repeat his crime. 


es 


As we look back through the writings of the prophets and 
the history of prophecy, we see that hope and despair have 
come in alternate waves. When a nation is prosperous and 
the common lot of man is blessed with peace and plenty, the 
prophets proclaim glad tidings, and rejoice in the goodness 
of God. But, when famine comes, or war breaks out, or the 
pestilence stalks abroad, prophecy fails or the prophets 
begin to forebode evil things. And yet all the prophets are 
not thus dependent upon the aspects of the outer world. 
There has been a line of prophets, few indeed, but strong 
and great, who have rejoiced in the sunshine of prosperity 
and who have lived through periods of adversity, rejoicing, 
nevertheless, and revealing all the more the goodness of 
God. They are feeble prophets who can see that justice is 
strengthening her foundation, and that peace and good will 
are advancing among men only in the seasons when peace 
reigns and prosperity abounds. The true prophet of right- 
eousness is not cast down because in all the turbulent trans- 
actions of a nation’s life now one and now another unruly 
element in politics or business breeds disorder. Our national 
life goes on from generation to generation. Its character 
cannot be changed in any one year, whether of success or 
failure, whether of war or peace, whether of good govern- 
ment or the failure of it. The true prophet will see the 
good, hope for it, work for it, and by his work and hope help 
to make it real and permanent. 


& 


TuHE recent removal of the principal of a High School 
after the investigation of charges made by girls who were his 
pupils suggests a word of caution to evil-minded men. It is 
the opinion of the general public that the nature of an evil 
deed depends somewhat upon the standing and relation of the 
individuals concerned. By common consent the worst names 
are given to those forms of wickedness of which they are 
guilty who are unfaithful to their trust, as physicians, teach- 
ers, ministers, and guardians of the young. To misuse 
the peculiar influence and opportunity afforded by such a 
position is justly regarded as an aggravation of the offence. 
A man occupying one of these positions, who has wholesome 
instincts and a healthy conscience, is protected from tempta- 
tion by something corresponding to the instincts and habits 
which are taken for granted and freely trusted in a large 
family relationship. The rightly trained and self-disciplined 
physician or teacher, who finds himself in his professional re- 
lations subject to the ordinary temptations of promiscuous 
society, should not lay the flattering notion to his soul that 
he is only tempted as other men are; for he is an anomaly, a 
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“pervert.” He has not half learned the ethics, the manners, 
or the professional code of his office. Even men who have 
no especial regard for the moral law, and would easily con- 
done many breaches of it which do not affect the professional 
relation, for instance, of a lawyer with his clients or wards, 
and a physician to his patients, would unsparingly condemn 
‘and without pity inflict punishment upon one who brought 
his vices within the range of his professional action. In 
such cases the delinquent is not merely a sinner condemned 
by the moral law, but, what in the eye of many is worse, he is 
condemned by the social code, and is a fool to boot. 


A Tangled Skein. 


How easy it would be to live if what we call the stable 
laws of matter were revealed to us in sunny skies and quiet 
waters, and breezes sweeping with regulated speed across 
sea and land! How easy it would be to order the affairs of 
nations and individuals if the moral laws which we accept 

-would always reveal to us the workings of an orderly and 
beneficent providence! In the ideal world which the agnos- 
tic often shapes in his imagination to offset the world of real- 
ity, and by the contrast to raise a doubt concerning the Eter- 
nal Goodness, everything goes on quietly and peacefully. In 
the world that we should make there would be no disease, no 
earthquake, no volcano, no good men too weak to resist the 
evil, no evil men too strong for the good of their fellows, no 
doubts concerning the motives of men, and no questions as 
to the right course over which honest, and honorable men 
must travel. In such a world there would be no upheaval of 
elemental human passions blind to beauty, deaf to morality, 
and unused to the ways of righteousness. In such a world 
the good man would prosper, the wicked would be accursed, 
good motives and good health would go together, and mis- 
fortune would be a mark of folly or sin. 

But,— whether happily or not, who shall say ?—the real 
world in which we live is rough, half-made, and in every part 
unfinished. Just as soon as the world was habitable, it was 
inhabited. Whether for good or for evil, life began upon the 
earth as soon as a place was made for it in which it could 
maintain itself by constant warfare with nature. Vegetables 
first fought for a foothold and maintained it. Animals fol- 
lowed with tooth and claw, with hoofs and horns, and main- 
tained by vigilance, by strength, or speed their right to live. 
Man came when the contention between living things and the 
nature which produced them was far advanced. To us it 
might have seemed better to postpone the advent of man for 
some hundreds of centuries, until the tornado had lost its 
force, the volcano was burned out, and the earthquake had 
subsided. 

But the human race was not consulted. It awoke after 
many ages of unconscious progress, and found itself here in a 
world of storm and sunshine. It knew not whence it came 
nor whither it tended. After many ages it discovers that it 
‘has made still further progress. Working according to laws 
which it did not understand, dealing with forces which it did 
not create and cannot wholly control, discovering new op- 
portunities and new dangers as it passes, it finds itself to-day 
in all its parts amazed by its duties, its responsibilities, its 
needs, and the difficulties which beset the way of progress, 
which now it begins to understand. In public affairs how 
much easier it would be if all facts showed the same face to 
all beholders, if the motives of men were. always simple, if 
what we believe of one another always corresponded to the 
reality, if all that was ever needed was to resolve simply to do 
_right, and then be sure that the right way would immediately 
be evident. But.affairs are not so ordered. Intelligent men 
and women meet face to face; and, with every effort to see 
clearly, think rightly, and speak truthfully, they fail to under- 
stand each other. — 
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There are happy mortals who are able sometimes to escape 
from this world of doubt and uncertainty into an imaginary | 
world of theirown. There they are infallible. They know 
all historic events which relate to their moral problems, and 
they know them just as they happen. They know how each 
actor felt, what he intended, and whether he was guilty or 
not guilty, and what under the circumstances ought immedi- 
ately to be done. But the tares and the wheat are not so 
easily separated in the fields of life. One arrangement for a 
final day of judgment is that not until that time will the sheep 
be separated from the goats. It is not safe to say that in 
questions which divide the people the liars are all on one side 
and the truth-tellers on the other, the benefactors here and 
the murderers there, the patriots all banded together over 
against the traitors. 


Cardinal Vaughn and the United States. 


The speech of Bishop Vaughn of Westminster, addressing 
the banquet of the American Society of London, would be 
startling — at any other time. But we have come to so much 
that was unexpected in religious and social as well as govern- 
mental affairs, in Church and in State, that we may take it as 
quite to be expected that a Catholic, and a cardinal at that, 
should grow eloquent over the American people, and imply 
that the future well-being of the world depends largely on the 
expansive force of republicanism. Strange bed-fellows may 
again be seen in the history of mankind, and it is not im- 
possible that the old mother Church will be herself at last the 
most susceptible of all churches to that progress which we 
imply in the word “evolution.” The cardinal did not leave it 
doubtful that in the great battle of autocracy, represented by 
Russia, and popular government, represented by England 
and the United States, the Papal Church will side with the 
latter. What hope, after all, has the Roman Church with the 
great centralized empire of the Cossacks? Its chance of 
freedom, of existence even, is with tolerant governments, In 
Russia the State is the czar, and the Churchis the czar. He 
cannot indulge a rival in the form of a pope, much less a 
foreign power. The claim of the Romish Church to be 
divinely instituted would bring it into fatal collision with the 
divinely established Synod, which is but another word for 
the divine Imperium. To whom shall the pope look? 
France, Italy, and Spain and Austria, the Latin or semi- 
Latin powers, are all in a collapse. Their reorganization, if 
possible, will be on a socialistic basis. But with a hopeless 
family of children in Europe the Catholic Church has tried 
an experiment in free America; and, probably to its own sur- 
prise, it has succeeded. It is more than half convinced of 
the doctrine of the separation of Church and State. True it 
is that the Catholic Church of America is not the Catholic 
Church of Europe, nor is it what it purposed to be on this 
continent; yet it is a strong church and a loyal church, and 
the pope more than suspects that its loyalty is due to its 
freedom, 

Cardinal Vaughn said further, “I have in my heart the 
deep-seated and mature conviction that the welfare of the 
Christian world, especially those parts which have not yet 
been brought into the pale of civilization, depends in a great 
measure on the good feeling and co-operation that shall 
exist between the American and English peoples.” ‘This is 
not only good churchmanship, but good statesmanship. The 
battle ahead is a world-wrestle between autocracy and liberal- 
ism. The cardinal invokes and urges a loyal co-operation of 
Anglo-Saxons to save not only free institutions, but the Chris- 
tian Church. ‘‘ Your influence, my American cousins, must 
make itself felt on the tremendous population of Asia, which 
is waiting for the advent of true Christian civilization. It 
seems to me that we are preparing the American and Eng- 
lish peoples for the great work before us in the century to 
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come.” There is an instinctive feeling among all healthy 
and advanced minds that the twentieth century is destined 
to see many: remarkable changes. Among these will be the 
settlement of the Dark Continent, and the great mother con- 
tinent of Asia, as factors of civilization. -That the Catholic 
Church shall become an active ally of the people against ab- 
solutism, of freedom against autocracy, is a comforting fore- 
sight. 


The Outlook for Peace. 


“There is a wisdom of experience,’ quoth: Channing : 
“there is also a wisdom of hope.” ‘The first likes to plant 
its feet on the solid ground, the second likes to rise on wings 
into a purer air. It was not to be expected that an assem- 
bly of jurists, diplomats, and other servants of existing gov- 
ernments, called to formulate and recommend practicable 
measures, would deal with questions of war and peace like a 
congress of philanthropists. Nor is it strange that sincere 

non-resistants, like Tolstoi, should see in the proposals of the 
czar and the deliberations of the conference at The Hague 
only an attempt to administer an opiate to the conscience of 
mankind by rendering war less intolerable to modern sensi- 
bilities. 

Yet a forward step has-been taken. For the first time in 
history the potentates of Christendom have accepted the 
duty of considering and deciding whether they will or will 
not join in an arrangement for settling their disputes by 
a judicial process rather than by an appeal to brute force. 
Whatever may be the near-by result, the collective aspira- 
tions of humanity are now sure to find a more rational and ar- 
ticulate utterance, which will be a cause for thanksgiving. But 
also the successful resort to arbitration in one hundred and 
thirty cases during the nineteenth century must strongly 
recommend it to the twentieth. The establishment of an 
International Tribunal is a coming fact. 

Another advantage has been gained. We know better 
where we are and what we are. The friends of progressive 
civilization can measure more accurately their success and 
failures, their forces, and the obstacles yet to be overcome. 
The discussions of the past year have thrown a search-light 
upon the state of public feeling and opinion, and given us, 
in a rough way, a gauge of the present moral state of man- 
kind. There has been a wide showing of hands and hearts. 
We can judge more justly of the animus of governments and 
populations. Never before were the lines so clearly drawn 
between the forces that make for war and the forces that 
make for peace. 

The fraternization of the human tribes and kindreds — 
without which there can be no parliament of man or federa- 
tion of the world — is far, very far, from being an accom- 
plished fact. The growth of good will is not yet a match 
for the selfishness of mankind. Many of the old grudges, 
feuds, suspicions, and antagonisms still flame or smoulder: 
they revive and break into activity with any breath of occa- 
sion. Why have the representatives of the powers declined 
to discuss a possible reduction of armaments? Because the 
suggestion itself has been construed as a confession of 
weakness, also because no nation can trust the good 
faith of another. The record is too dark with broken 
treaties. 

Another sad fact stands out in bolder relief through its con- 
trast with better tendencies. The spirit and methods of mili- 
tarism are still dominant and fashionable. Public authorities 

. still emphasize their reliance on the heavy hand, not only as 
an instrument of defence and aggression, but as a means of 
controlling populations. War is indeed dreaded and avoided, 
yet it is not hated: it is justified and glorified. The kind 
of conservatism which may be somewhat blind to the suffer- 
ings and wastes of conflict is quick-sighted enough when it 
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hunts for arguments to justify any particular war or to sup- 
port the vested rights of ancient wrongs; and it generally 
contemplates through a magnifying-glass the difficulties in 
the way of the world’s pacification,— difficulties which 
hardly need to appear larger than they are. 

Henceforth the field is cleared of moral ambiguity. The 
ethical issue at least is plain. It need be no longer a ques- 
tion whether war may sometimes be justifiable or unavoid- 
able: it is whether war is the natural, normal, and neces- 
sary condition of human life on earth and of national 
existence. 

Those who believe that reason is the higher form of force, 
and who hope for a time when nation will no longer lift up 
sword against nation, may confess their obligation to Baron 
von Stengel, the mouthpiece of the emperor of Germany, 
for stating the case with brutal frankness. He declares that 
universal peace is neither possible nor desirable; that war is 
part of the divine order; that it is indispensable for the right 
education of men, the founding of colonies, the stability of, 
States, and as a moral protection against materialism and 
effeminacy. He predicts that the struggles of the future 
will turn on economic or commercial rivalries. Then he 
points significantly to aggressive America, and warns the 
German people against those sentimental agitations which 
tend toward “an insane passion for peace, a sort of irra- 
tional, unwarlike sentiment.” 

In these utterances the baron seems to represent not 
alone his imperial master, but all the syndicate of sinister 
interests,— that syndicate of sinister interests which keep 
humanity down and hold it in ignoble bondage to the past. 
Is it not the surviving spirit of the old Paganism and Thor 
worship by which Christianity is still obsessed, its light ob- 
scured, and its grand proclamation of the Fatherhood and 
the Brotherhood made a mockery ? 

Patience, patience! If the vision tarry, we must wait for 
it; and we must work while we wait. The processes of 
evolution are slow, but they are sure, because truth outlives 
every lie, love is stronger than hate; and it is in the power 
of the children of light, through faith and faithfulness, to 
cast out the demon of violence and to bring the troubled 
nations under the dominion of that heaven-born wisdom 
which is “ first pure, then peaceable.” 


Current Copics. 


THE movement against the acquisition of new territory by 
the United States is gathering strength with the approach of 
the opening of the next National Congress. The anti- 
imperialists of the Middle West perfected an organization 
last week, and are conducting an energetic campaign similar 
in its general scope and plan of operations to the Anti-Im- 
perialist League of Boston. The immediate purpose of the 
new organization, which has its headquarters at Chicago, 
and bears upon its roster of officers and members some of 
the most distinguished names of the Middle West, will be to 
join forces and co-operate with the Boston organization in a 
more effective manner by means of organized effort. The 
work of the anti-expansionists is said to be affecting public 
opinion to a conspicuous extent. They are working largely 
under the inspiration of President McKinley’s speech in 
Boston, in which the chief executive of the United States de- 
clared that the administration had no definite purpose with 
respect to the disputed territories, and that the final disposal 
of Cuba and the Philippines would depend entirely upon 
public opinion as it shall be expressed by the people of the 
United States after the conclusion of military operations in 
the Philippines. Great pressure will be exerted upon the 
next Congress by both parties to the contention that still 
continues to agitate the nation. 


Bi 
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TuE surgeons and the guards have won the battle against 
the epidemic of yellow fever that has been threatening the 
South. The struggle was a sharp, quick, and determined 
one. It was felt that not only the South, but the entire At- 
lantic coast, was threatened by the danger of infection from 
the disease that broke out with such virulence at the 
National Soldiers’ Home at Hampton in Virginia. \ Every 
vessel that left Virginian waters for Northern ports was the 
possible bearer of the dreaded germ of yellow fever. Ac- 
cordingly, the most stringent quarantine was enforced at all 
Northern ports. In Virginia every effort was made to con- 
fine the infection to the locality in which it first appeared. 
Armed guards kept constant vigil at every point of commun- 
ication with plague-stricken Hampton, which was virtually 
cut off from every communication with the rest of the coun- 
try. The government surgeons worked with tireless energy 
and a gallant devotion to duty that has characterized the 
medical profession in times of peril from epidemics. The 
outbreak of yellow fever had a marked effect upon the mar- 
kets of the country. Prices were affected, in many in- 
stances as they would have been affected by the announce- 
ment that a war was impending. The successful termination 
of the struggle has impressed the administrative mind with 
the conclusion that, if the spread of yellow fever can be pre- 
vented in the United States, there is no reason why the same 
result cannot be accomplished in Cuba and Porto Rico. 


a 


An interesting contest is in progress between the courts 
and the striking street railway employees in Cleveland. The 
strikers had inaugurated a comprehensive and general boy- 
cott against individuals and corporations that patronized the 
street railway company. The boycott was rendered effective 
by the active sympathy of labor unions and individuals who 
regarded the contentions of the strikers as just. In many 
instances dealers and merchants who refused to put the boy- 
cott into effect were in their turn boycotted by the labor or- 
ganizations, and business was seriously hampered by this 
method. Now the courts have decided that individual liber- 
ties have been violated by the operations of the boycott, and 
have declared that the black-list as employed by the strikers 
and their sympathizers is illegal and punishable by law. 
Several dealers who refused the patronage of citizens under 
the ban of the boycott have been summoned into court and 
ordered to refrain from discrimination. The decision of the 
Ohio courts is of profound interest to labor. For years the 
black-list has been employed by Western corporations as a 
weapon against employees who have happened, justly or un- 
justly, to be in disfavor with the employers. It is recognized 
that the operations of the black-listing system as put into 
effect by corporations and employers is precisely the same in 
its intents and purposes as that employed by individuals and 
labor unions. An effort will probably be made to obtain 
a final decision by the highest judicial authority upon the 
merits of the question in dispute. 


a 


Greater New York has nearly completed its preparations 
for the reception of Admiral George Dewey, who will reach 
New York Harbor some time in the first part of October. 
The reception to the great admiral on the occasion of his 
landing upon American soil at New York will be, in many 
respects, a national demonstration. One of the great scenic 
features of the occasion will be a splendid triumphal arch 
covered with emblematic sculptures, and similar in all essen- 
tial respects to the arches that were erected in ancient Rome 
in honor of the return of victorious generals. Beneath this 
arch the admiral will pass, with an accompaniment of much 
that is brilliant and distinguished in the fersonnel of the 
navy, the army, as well as a notable array of men who have 
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achieved eminence in civil life. A theatrical performance of 
exceptional magnificence will be given, under public au- 
spices, in honor of the occasion; and a public dinner of vast 
proportions, and attended by the President and the cabinet, 
will furnish the climax for the celebration. The national 
committee, which has been receiving popular subscriptions 
to the fund for the purchase of a home for the admiral, has 
received sufficient encouragement to assure it of the com- 
plete success of its plan. The only discouraging circum- 
stance in the case appears in the form of letters and cable 
messages from the admiral, which convey the unwelcome in- 
formation that the hero of Manila is not so well as could be 
desired. For this reason Admiral Dewey has been com- 
pelled to waive the acceptance of invitations to numerous 
public functions that are to be given in his honor by munici- 
pal and mercantile organizations. 


& 


Ir is evident that the relations between the United States 
and Canada are regarded on the Canadian side of the bor- 
der, at least, as being somewhat strained. The premier of 
Canada in response to a personal interview with an official 
of the treasury department of the United States, who had 
gone to Ottawa to press upon the Governor-general and his 
cabinet to attend the ceremony of the laying of the corner- 
stone of the post-office in Chicago by President McKinley 
next October, declared that the relations between the people 
of the United States and those of Canada at this time were 
such that he (the premier of Canada) could not advise the 
Governor-general to aecept the invitation. Premier Laurier 
is hurt by the tone which a portion of the press of the United 
States has adopted toward the purposes of the Canadian 
government in the pending dispute concerning the boundary 
line in Alaska. ‘The premier has reason, he declares, to be- 
lieve that the feeling of the American people toward Canada 
is hostile, and announces that an official visit of the Canadian 
government would not accord with the international proprie- 
ties under the circumstances. Offsetting this Canadian feel- 
ing of injury and hostility, comes the announcement from 
Lord Pauncefote, the British ambassador at Washington, 
that upon his return to the American capital the negotiations 
between the imperial government and that of the United 
States on the Alaskan boundary will be resumed. The fact 
that these negotiations will be renewed, after the persistent 
declaration that they had been definitely abandoned, is re- 
garded as a hopeful sign in the situation. 


ze 


AN extraordinary rumor emanates from Darmstadt, Ger- 
many, which may be considered as the adopted home of the 
ruling house of Russia. Information reaches the Lon- 
don Zimes, through channels which have not proved at all 
times trustworthy, to the effect that Czar Nicholas II. is con- 
templating the announcement of his abdication from the 
throne of Russia. . The significance of this unconfirmed re- 
port lies in the fact that a forthcoming withdrawal of Nicho- 
las from the Russian throne has been rumored so often and 
under circumstances so varied that something like a fixed 
impression has been created that the present emperor of 
Russia, the “ Prince of Peace,” as he has been nicknamed, 
does not intend to complete the natural course of his exist- 
ence as a monarch of all the Russias. It is a fact that 
nobody would be very much surprised if Nicholas II. were 
to lay aside the crown of the Romanoffs. It is well known 
that the czar is far from satisfied with the results that were 
achieved by the world’s Peace Conference. It is also well 
known that the comparatively meagre accomplishment of 
that gathering is being used by the cabal in the Russian 


- court as an argument against the personal effectiveness of - 


the czar. The person who would succeed Nicholas, if he 
were to abdicate, would be the Grand Duke Michael, a Rus- 
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sian of the Russians, to whom the traditional aims of the 
slow empire would appeal far more strongly than any consid- 
eration of philanthropy or of humanity, the principles that 
are said to be guiding the life of the ruling Romanoff. 


st 


THE opposition papers in London are attacking with great 
vigor the purpose of the Marquis of Salisbury to retrocede to 
China the town of San-Chun, which was taken by the British 
during the disturbances in the Kow-Loon district last May. 
It is admitted on all sides that San-Chun has no commercial 
importance for Great Britain; but the British imperialists 
maintain that the retrocession of the town to China, after 
having been under British jurisdiction, would be a diplomatic 
blunder of the first magnitude, because it would encourage in 
the Chinese mind the impression that Great Britain is sur- 
rendering the territory from a sense of fear of the prowess of 
the Chinese empire. The British premier, on the other hand, 
maintains that the forthcoming retrocession of Kow-Loon 
will be only a part of the general policy of conciliation to 
which the present British cabinet has adhered consistently 
since it came into power. The government maintains, further, 
that its policy of expansion must be interpreted only in terms 
of trade, and that, inasmuch as the possession of Kow-Loon 
does not confer any commercial advantage upon Great Britain, 
the continued occupation of the town by British troops would 
be useless and worse. 

as 


Tue Italian government is credited with a purpose to 
exact the most complete reparation from the United States 
on account of the lynching of men who are claimed to have 
been Italian subjects in Louisiana. It is remembered at 
Rome that the Rudini cabinet very nearly severed relations 
with the United States as a consequence of the murder of 
Italians that took place in New Orleans while Mr. Blaine 
was Secretary of State at Washington, during the Harrison 
administration. The Italian government maintains that the 
Italian claims for reparation at that time were not nearly so 
clear and positive as they are in the present instance. The 
Roman politicians have interested themselves in the matter, 
and a determined effort is being made to compel the govern- 
ment to take rapid and decisive action in the matter. Of 
course, the New Orleans incident will not be without its 
effect in the present negotiations. Some of the Roman 
papers are urging the immediate severance of diplomatic 
relations with Washington by the Italian government, and 
are predicting in positive and angry terms that the United 
States will prove no more amenable to reason now than it 
did then. 


Brevities. 


Peace with freedom is the crown of civilization. 


Rosa Bonheur was of Jewish extraction, although she was 
probably born and died within the Christian communion. 


The complaint is made in England that Anglican clergy- 
men during vacation in Scotland often wander into heretical 
folds on Sunday. They might do worse. 


Doctrine and dogma are not identical. Dogma is doctrine 
insisted upon. The difference between “doctrinal” and 
“ dogmatic” is felt by every one, although the words had 
originally the same meaning. 


_ The transgressor is the one who tries to go “cross lots” 
instead of keeping to the straight track, When one is off 

the track, it ought to be at least an open question to him 

whether he or the rest of the world is on the wrong road, 
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Many of our readers can remember the time when the 
presence of sea-shells upon mountain-tops was accounted for 
‘by saying that they were left there by the flood which came 
in the days of Noah. 


Yiddishe Chutzpah is a phrase used by Jews to describe a 
form of cheap presumption and arrogance sometimes observed 
by Gentiles, especially in Jews who are newly rich. It is 
quite as objectionable to cultivated Jews as it is to cultivated 
Gentiles. 


Our Best Words appears with an illustrated programme 
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of the Lithia Springs Chautauqua, August 13 to 27, inclu- — 


sive. There are many pictures of those who have taken part 
in these meetings or have befriended Mr. Douthit in his 
work. No one of them is more attractive than that of 
Robert Collyer. 


Every man who honestly advocates any new method of 
taxation or plan for the better control and distribution of 
property is to be welcomed and listened to. Whether his 
plan be the right one or not, he will have added something to 
the common stock of knowledge, even if the result be to 
show that his particular plan is not desirable. 


There are some curious inconsistencies in the popular be- 
lief about the devil. He is supposed to be suffering condign 
and severe punishment; and yet he is represented as having a 
very good time going up and down among men, even practis- 
ing his wiles in prayer meetings where there can be no suspi- 
cion that he is suffering the torments of fire and brimstone. 


The flow of printers’ ink is so copious, and the stream of 
journalism is so wide, that almost any chip can be floated, 
whether it represents an idea or not. Men who could not 
run a peanut-stand with success write copiously about gigan- 
tic business affairs. People who do not know a cube root 
from a turnip discourse on education, and somebody prints 
it all. ; 


Manias of various kinds, important and trivial, fly across 
the popular mind. They are scarcely more permanent than 
the cloud shadows which rush across a prairie, but each one 
in turn leaves some truth a little better understood or some 
error a little less likely to deceive again. Nappy the stable 
mind that is not driven about by every wind of doctrine. 
But the popular manias are better than no thought at all. 


As there are popular manias which have little meaning or 
value, so, also, there are popular manias which are caused by 
temporary excitement concerning the stable principles of 
righteousness. Although the latter may be irrational in 
modes of demonstration, they will leave some deposit which 
enriches the moral life of a community. There have been 
genuine revivals of religion attended by irrational excite- 
ments, There may be more. 


The appearance of a portrait of John Fiske on the first 
page of Zion’s Herald indicates the marvellous change which 
has taken place in the forty years since the publication of 
Darwin’s “ Origin of Species.” The title of the book which 
stands under the portrait—“ Through Nature to God” — 
indicates also a change in the presentation of the doctrine of 
evolution, which has made it more acceptable to the religious 
world. z : 

“Tt is a good rule never to write a letter when angry,” 
says the Presbyterian. “One is always sure to say something 
that he ought not to say, and that he will one day wish he 
had never said.’”’ A much better rule is to write the letter 
when you are angry. Give your anger full expression, con- 
demn unsparingly, use epithets, and exhaust all your re- 
sources of satire and contempt, Then, having freed your 
mind, take Lincoln’s advice to Secretary Stanton, and throw 
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your letter in the waste-basket. No letter written in anger is 
ever worth reading. 


In a good sense it may be said of all things, demand 
creates supply. If a congregation wants noble preaching, it 
will get it. If it wants fantastic sensations, it will get them. 
If it wants the deep things of the spirit, the fountains\of the 
spirit will be opened to it. If it ask only for things that will 
tickle the ear and please the imagination, these things will be 
furnished. Whatever it wants with energy, it will draw out of 
its minister, or by the natural process of selection will draw 
into its pulpit the one who can furnish it. 


Unless preaching against sin is so ill-judged that indi- 
viduals are distinctly indicated and held up to the contempt 
of their fellow-worshippers, there will seldom be any open 
resistance to it. Indeed, the danger commonly is that those 
who need most the denunciation, “ Thou art the man,” turn 
the admonition over to the person in the ‘next pew, and 
chuckle at the thought that he is getting his deserts. Strong 
men sympathize with the layman (Hon. George M. Stearns 
or some other one), who said, “It is a mighty poor sermon 
that doesn’t hit me somewhere.” 


Already the good hearts of our Christian contemporaries 
are looking for some ground of hope for Ingersoll. A 
Methodist paper quotes from the Indianapolis Journal: “‘ He 
was not so rabid an infidel as he was often declared to be by 
those who knew him only by reputation. Contrary to gen- 
eral belief, he never denied the existence of a Supreme Being. 
Recently he declared that he believed the Bible to be a beau- 
tiful book, and said that he would give all that he possessed 
if he could believe what it promised. He often declared his 
hope that there is an after life and paradise.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


Children’s Games. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register > — 


I was interested in the remarks of your correspondent a 
few weeks ago, who criticised rather severely the game of 
“Button, Button,” claiming that it must blur a child’s sense 
of truth and might lead to habits not easily corrected. ‘The 
letter brought to mind the old Thanksgivings when as a child 
I met with my cousins in the old farm-house, and we played 
the game, which is, I think, rather uninteresting, especially as 
your correspondent describes it. We played it somewhat dif- 
ferently. Each one answered in turn the question of the 
leader, “ Who has the button?” but all except the fortunate 
holder returned an honest guess. Naturally, the holder was 
obliged to answer by giving the name of one who could not 
possibly have it. After all had been called on, the ques- 
tioner pronounced her opinion. If correct, the two ex- 
changed places; if wrong, a forfeit must be paid and the 
game recommenced. That seems to me more interesting, 
though it does not obviate entirely the point made 
by M. C. M. 

In regard to this point, however, I wish to ask humbly if 
she is not in danger of underestimating a child’s intelligence. 
Untruthfulness consists, does it not, in the attempt to de- 
ceive? It is surely not a mere question of words pronounced. 

In the game as I have described it, one of the number 
must of course answer obliquely; but does any child take 
that for an untruth, when it is an acknowledged part of the 
game? 

“ Pretending,” indeed, makes so large a part of many 
games that it might be a little difficult for a child to under- 
stand why he could pretend in one case and not in another. 
Surely, even a child_may understand that deception does not 
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necessarily depend solely on the words pronounced. A false- 
hood may be implied without being couched in words liter- 
ally untrue. Itis the spirit of truth that we need to cultivate ; 
and a child is usually quick to make such distinctions, if all 
grown persons are not. A. Ea Me 


The Soul’s Sabbath. 


My soul kept Sabbath on a summer day 

Upon a breezy upland far away. 

The tenderness of hillsides entered in; 

The steadfastness of mossy-stained old rocks 

That through the grass their wrinkled foreheads press, 
Like mighty bulls: the heaving earth might win 

To shatter them by rude, Titanic shocks, 

But nothing else. 


The faithfulness of pine-trees, pointing still 

To the great blue abyss forevermore, 

In one long, grand, uplifted, reverent mood ; 
The trustfulness of birds who fear no ill 

The skies hold for them as they blithely soar,— 
Seemed in my sight most good ; 

And so the graciousness of lady elms, 

Draped in soft green along their shapely forms ; 
The stanchness of old, weather-beaten oaks, 
That scorn to bow when winter’s wind o’erwhelms, 
Facing the raging of a thousand storms, 

In ragged cloaks. 


But most the holiness of sailing clouds 

Did fill me. These in splendid garments clad 
Move on in solemn pomp across the sky, 
Like saintly dead in snowy, radiant shrouds, 
Passing God’s throne in a procession glad 

Of joyful mystery. 


The whole long luxury of summer’s glow 

Thus swelled and swelled to perfect peace; and so 
My soul kept Sabbath on a summer day 

Upon that breezy upland far away. 


—H. P. Kimball, in “ Songs New and Old.” 


Why We are Christians. 


BY GEORGE WILLIS COOKE, 


It has been said that in its development religion passes 
through three stages, that of ritual, that of belief, and that of 
character. Not only has religion in general had such an evo- 
lution, but even the special religions have had a like advance- 
ment from outward to inward manifestation. In this Christi- 
anity is no exception; for the Catholic Church represents its 
stage of ritual, Protestantism that of belief, and Unitarianism 
that of character. This statement must be modified, how- 
ever, by the fact that religion had been for ages in existence 
when Christianity began, and that it had already entered 
upon its stage of belief in the lands wherein that faith had its 
beginnings. The result was that from the first, almost, 
Christianity accepted those controversial tendencies that 
were the outcome of its contact with Greek philosophy and 
its absorption in interests of a speculative character. When 
the Christian Church became organized, however, its form 
was ritualistic: its intent was not speculative, but wor- 
shipful. 

Christianity was, historically, a development, the product of 
many lines of religious growth,— Jewish, Babylonian, Syrian, 
Greek, Egyptian, Roman. Whatever it owed to its founder 
in the way of initiative and spiritual impulse, in its ritual, 
creed, and government it was the product of what had gone 
before it. It was simply a new stage in the world’s spiritual 
development, the result of- the amalgamation of spiritual 
forces and of the conflict of ideas. Nothing can be more 
untrue than to suppose that it was a movement de novo, that 
it had no forerunner, and was without ancestry. That it 
had its beginnings in Judaism has been recognized from the 
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first ; but its forefathers were of every great form of spiritual 
faith in the ancient world. It owed to Greek thinking 
almost as much as to the Hebrew prophets, and some 
phases of it could not have been known without Egypt and 
Babylonia. It is not difficult to trace other manifestations 
of its life into the marvellous springs of Indian wisdom and 
spiritual aspiration. 

Therefore, one of the chief meanings and highest values of 
Christianity is that it concentrates in itself, as it comes to us 
to-day, the spiritual traditions of the world as these arose in 
Central and Western Asia, passed westward across Europe, 
and advanced onward to America. We are the heirs of all 
the ages in the largest spiritual sense, our faith having its 
sustaining power in what it has been to men in other times. 
Science is giving new meaning to our spiritual inheritances, 
showing us how rich and profound is their purport, how deep 
their roots in the past, and how greatly we are dependent 
upon them. We are born into them, nourished on them in 
youth, and have them for our constant help and sustain- 
ment. 

First of all the reasons why we are Christians is, therefore, 
that we are born into its atmosphere. breathe its life from 
our earliest days, and have its spirit as our own inward re- 
liance and strength. In later days, when we study its mean- 
ings critically, we find that it is a tradition of the highest 
meaning and import, a body of human experience passed 
down through the ages, coming to us with the sanctions of a 
long past and of the deepest spiritual experiences of individ- 
uals and nations. So far as religion is concerned, however 
otherwise it may be with science, there can be no living faith 
that does not reach back through all the life of the past, and 
that does not find its sanctions in the profoundest experi- 
ences of mankind. Any true faith must be an inherited faith, 
one that finds its nourishment in our ancestral feelings, and 
that has won its victories in the good deeds and thoughts of 
those who have gone before us. It is not merely a personal 
faith we have in Christianity, but a racial faith, the faith of 
the progressive ages of mankind. 

Because of this ancestral nature of Christianity, it is not 
merely a creed, not simply a doctrine of our human exist- 
ence; but it is a ritual, a form of worship, a symbolical or 
poetical interpretation of life in its relations to God. It is 
an attempt to provide for our inherited feelings a satisfying 
expression, to give our imagination a worthy object, and to 
secure for our aspirations such ideals as will be noble and 
redemptive. Its sanctions are social in their origin, the out- 
growth of the feeling of kind that draws men together, and 
links their destinies in a common life. Noman can know its 
truest spirit by himself; for it was born less truly of individ- 
ual insight than of associative spiritual needs, from the 
temptations and struggles that men have in common. Its 
insight is the insight of the race, its wisdom is that of 
far-reaching ages behind us, its joy is that of a cup filled in 
the foretime of mankind. 

All that Christianity is, however, does not concentrate 
itself into its ancestral ties or into its feeling of kindred 
destinies. Christianity is a revelation in its progressiveness, 
in its enlarging capacity to answer to human needs in all 
times and countries. We condemn its corruptions, but these 
were the results of its efforts to fit itself to the needs of other 
races than those with which it began. It is to-day making 
for itself new forms and traditions in the life of Japan; and 
its worth to the people of that country must be found in its 
capacity to put new meanings into its old traditions, and 
not in its capacity to pattern the Japanese after the models 
of New England. When it went into the woods of Germany, 
it did not make Christians of the Jewish or the Roman type; 
but it put new worth into the old life of the Teutonic races. 

If the first purport of Christianity is that it gives us a 
glorious tradition of spiritual aspiration and achievement, its 
second is that it is ever transforming this tradition with new 
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meanings through the aspirations and achievements of the 
passing generations. We claim that it is a revelation, a 
removing the veil from hidden spiritual truths; but it is so 
only in its renewing life, its adaptive capacity to enlarging 
thought, its power of making its own the widening racial 
experiences of mankind. It was one thing yesterday and 
another today; and that capacity to renew itself, and to 
take a thousand forms with the same spirit of hope and faith 
within, is its signal of its touch with God and its ability to 
interpret his life as it concerns men. 

The meaning of revelation in the modern sense is that the 
inheritance which comes to us is not merely along racial or 
humanitarian lines alone, but that it gives the inner significa- 
tion of the whole universe. The subconscious gathers into 
itself reports of man’s contact with the whole of life and 
nature, as transmitted through countless generations since the 
beginning of human time, From this déep reservoir come 
mighty things that man knows not whence they are, and he 
attributes them to some mysterious contact of other beings, 
with his life; but not the less true and sure are these reveal- 
ings from the depths of his experiences, which are not his as 
a person, but those of the race through all the ages of its 
long inheritance. A deep in his soul opens to the light of 
worlds unseen, that he may feel sure of the larger meanings 
of his life,—the life not merely of himself as an individual, 
but of that larger experience which makes his own being one 
with that of the race. 

All of which. means that no one has a right to deny the 
inheritance that has been given him, that he did not and 
could not make it, that it is his by virtue of his human birth, 
and that it is the inner life and light of all his being. To 
deny this birthright is of all acts most unkind and unjust. 
Happily, we cannot cut ourselves off from the fountain 
sources of our being; and these ever flow through us to the 
enrichment of our life. A hundred generations ago began 
our Christian inheritance, and it grows more beautiful with 
every century for those to come after us. It is a great and 
precious legacy, full of fine memories, rich in heroic deeds 
and faith. 


The Women of the Women’s Congress. 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS. 


During the recent quinquennial session of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Women in London, Mrs. Hirst Alexander 
of New Zealand read a paper on “Ostrich Farming as an 
Employment for Women,” in which she said that since they 
had been under the care of humanity there had been a com- 
plete change in the nature of those birds. Instead of the 
wild, easily alarmed, and silly creatures of the desert, they 
have become gentle, docile, and affectionate. They no 
longer hide their heads in the sand, vainly thinking thus to 
hide entirely from observation, but march proudly and with 
confidence to the common crib, where they share the bounty 
of man, and in return help to beautify the world by adding 
to its attractiveness from their own treasures. 

If not carried too far, this would seem to illustrate the 
improvement in the women who made up this great parlia- 
ment of the nations. It was interesting to hear conservative 
Englishmen, who had not, kept much track of what the 
women of the world have been doing the last quarter of 
a century, discuss this assembly. So far as they were con- 
cerned, it was as new to them as though it had sprung up in 
the night, like a gigantic mushroom. Even the editors of 
some of the daily papers betrayed their ignorance of the 
trend of affairs by expressing surprise at the number and 
quality of the women who made up the congress, and even 
went so far as to praise their clothes. 

It was a great gathering, women coming from all quarters 
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of the earth to be there. From Tasmania, New Zealand, 
New South Wales, and other far-away places they came, of 
their own sweet will. From China came one interesting 
little woman, sent by the emperor. “From India there were 
many highly cultivated native women, whose exquisitely 
graceful and magnificent dress the papers might be par- 
doned for referring to with high praise. The South Ameri- 
can republics sent representatives, and every country in 
Europe had women in attendance, while from Canada and 
the United States they came by the score. 

The intermingling of these women was delightful. High 
and low, rich and poor, met on the common level of edu- 
cated intelligence. The harmony of thought was surprising. 
As of old, one exclaimed to another, ‘‘ Thy speech bewrayeth 
thee”; but the divergence was oftener in the awkward vehicle 
of thought than in the thought itself. 

Another thing that struck the Philistines, who had thought 
of educated women as a sort of loud-screaming, unpractical, 
-unwomanly harpies, was the eminently practical character 
of the papers which were read and the gentle and dignified 
way in which they were presented. It was vastly amusing 
to those who have associated for years with the pioneers of 
social and educational reform, who could recall the exquisite 


voice of Lucy Stone and her sweet womanliness, and the’ 


dignity and sterling common sense of the women who 
worked with her, to have it appear that such qualities had 
only now sprung into existence among reform leaders. Hap- 
pily, one of the early leaders was there herself to show the 
younger generation how to grow old wisely, usefully, and 
beautifully ; and, whenever she appeared on the platform, 
. this was instantly recognized by the spontaneous outburst 
of applause that greeted the coming as well as the words of 
Miss Susan B. Anthony. 

The Countess of Aberdeen, the president of this gather- 
ing, is herself a great power among the people. Said a 
Scotch gentleman the other day: “ We are very proud of 
Lord and Lady Aberdeen, the public spirit they show. The 
very last time I saw them was when I was about to takea 
midnight train from Euston Station, London. In one cor- 
ner of the station was a crowd of emigrants who were about 

‘to leave their country for a new land. Lord and Lady 
Aberdeen had come down to the station to see them off; and 
there, at almost twelve. o’clock, the countess was making to 
them an address, wise and sympathetic and helpful, that 
they would never forget.” 

At the opening of the Congress, Lady Aberdeen reminded 
the women that such gatherings were only temporary in 
character; that the true ideal was for men and women to 
work together, not separately. This spirit was carried out 
in the preparation of the programme; and, of the three hun- 
dred and seventy-two announced speakers, thirty-two were 
men. It may be interesting to know what subjects were 
intrusted to masculine erudition and experience. They 
shared in the discussion of all subjects save two. On those 
two subjects there were no papers by women. “ Our Duties 
to Wild Animals,” by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Sir Edward 
Grey, and Dr. Hutchinson; “ Public Control of the Liquor 
Traffic,” Prof. Ernst Almquist of Sweden, and others. 
Of the papers on ‘Co-operation and Profit-sharing,” three 
were by ladies;— Mrs. Deans of Great Britain, Madame 
Godin of France, and Madame René Gange of Belgium,— 
and four by men. “The Living Wage ” was presented by Mr. 
J. R. McDonald, and “‘ Legal Regulation of Wages” by Mr. 
Sidney Webb. Agriculture, bookbinding, education, psy- 
chology, military nursing, the work of women in physical 
science, custody of children, the home as-workshop, and 
trades-unionism were the other topics on which men read 
papers. 

Many of the titled women of the land — duchesses, count- 
esses, baronesses, and “ honorables”’ — took part in the pro- 
ceedings; but the earned titles were even more striking than 
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the inherited. There were ladies from Russia, Germany, 
France, and the United States bearing at the end of their 
names such honorable cabalistic signs as “B.A.,” “ Dr. jur.,”, 
“D.Sc,” “LL.D.,” “ M.D.,” “ Dr. en Droit,” and “ Ph.D.,” 
to say nothing of several whose title, “ Rev.,” in one sense 
at least, takes precedence. 

In discussions on agricultural and horticultural employ- 
ment for women, and in those with reference to such handi- 
crafts as decorative needlework, artistic jewelry, glass-work, 
wood-carving, etc., the writers were experts in the work 
about wlrich they spoke. This added greatly to the interest 
with which one heard them, and to the value of the statis- 
tics which they gave. 

The proceedings of the congress will make half a dozen 
large volumes ; and, though it would be putting women on a 
footing which men have never yet reached to say that no 
chaff will be found among the reports, yet one is quite safe 
in asserting that there will be garnered here a great deal of 
good strong wheat. 

The London Chronicle, in its report of the proceedings of 
June 27, said, ‘‘ The principal interest of the morning session 
undoubtedly centred in the paper by Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson, 
the superintendent of the Massachusetts Reformatory Prison 
for Women, in connection with which she has carried on a 
wonderful reforming work for fifteen years.” This was true, 
and would have been said with even stronger emphasis, had 
the writer known that before she had had time to read his 
words Mrs. Johnson would have passed’ beyond the reach of 
earthly commendation. A lady of Australia, who was to 
take part in the Congress, died just as she was leaving home. 
It was a matter of gladness, in spite of the sorrow that her 
death occasioned, that Mrs. Johnson delivered her message 
before she was called away. On Tuesday, in the full vigor 
of life, she stood before a crowded house, and with calmness 
and power read a paper which embodied her many years of 
experience in dealing with women as prisoners. Every word 
of her low, clear voice was distinctly audible at the time; and, 
it will ring on and on, the longer and the stronger because it 
was her last public utterance. 

That afternoon she spent with dear friends from Boston 
who chanced to be in London. ‘That evening she spent in 
listening to the playing of duets and other music by the 
daughter of the Bishop of Rochester —in whose house she 
was a guest — and a grand-daughter of Mr. Gladstone, who 
was also visiting at the bishop’s house. The next morning at 
eight o’clock she was in her place for morning prayers in the 
little chapel. Then came breakfast with the charming family. 
The kindly bishop and his wife were greatly interested in 
Mrs. Johnson’s work, and were asking various questions 
about it and about the difficulties of reaching the most hard- 
ened souls. She maintained that, if one had patience enough 
and love enough, the worst criminal could be reached. The 
bishop paused a moment. She was sitting next to him at 
the table; and she turned in her seat, and faced him with an 
inquiring smile and the words, “Why, yow believe that!” 
“ Theoretically,” he answered with an answering smile. 

After breakfast the conversation was resumed in the draw- 
ing-room, he eager to learn all that he could, she eager to 
impart from her stores of experience. Suddenly, without a 
shadow of warning, she was seized with violent pain in the 
region of the heart; and in less than half an hour it was all 
over. 

A service was held in the chapel that afternoon, conducted 
by the bishop, who said, among other things, in a tender 
address: “ As I have been away, I did not meet our friend 
till this morning; but seldom has such a brief acquaintance 
been so full of influence. In her simple conversation at 
breakfast she preached to me, unconsciously, a sermon which 
I do not think I shall forget. I had heard of the power of 
her life. I had heard of the wonderful way in which by her 
sympathy and tenderness and the strength of her own soul 
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she laid hold on the souls of those we are accustomed to 
speak of as the most desperate and outcast and hopeless of 
our fellow-creatures ; but I could hardly have realized this so 
vividly, had I not heard her own story of this work.... She 
had faith in God and faith in man, and on that double faith 
she could rely when she faced sin and hopelessness. 

“She has spent almost the span of threescore years and 
ten. She has done a work given to few to do, and her God 
has in a moment taken her to himself. Let us- trust and 
hope that there may be found in us a little of that double 
faith with which she was so richly endowed,— faith in God 
and faith in men,— and’ that we may share in that love which 
she shared and which God bestows on all his children.” 

The Countess of Bedford on hearing of her death wrote: 
“T can hardly express the shock of surprise and sorrow with 
which I heard that Mrs. Johnson had suddenly passed away. 
Ifow little we suspected on Tuesday morning, when we 
welcomed her among us with such reverence for her life- 
work and sympathy for her personality, that she was then and 
there engaged in the final act of her many years of labor!” 

‘Needless to say that all appreciated her presence, need- 
less also to add that we grieve deeply for her loss. Her 
words of wonderful love and wise counsel will ever be en- 
graved on our hearts, and many will doubtless go forth to 
their own work cheered and strengthened by contact with 
her for that brief hour. ... 

“T think constantly of the orphaned women at Sherborn ; 
and yet, through all the sadness, there is the abiding sense 
that the faithful worker has entered into rest.” 

Thus passed away one of the most eminent women of the 
Women’s Congress, loved and mourned. 


The Great Agnostic. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED, 


Assurance of the reality of God and the future life is the 
greatest possible boon. It furnishes perspective, vision, the 
distant illimitable view so essential to the physical as to the 
mental eye. Ruskin has descanted on the value of horizon 
to art. The belief in God and the future life is the horizon 
of the mind. Inisensibly, it creeps into all things that touch 
us and pertain to us,— into religion, art, business, pleasure, 
pain. It subtly defines our attitude toward the serious and 
the frivolous affairs of life. Those who disbelieve cannot 
let these subjects alone. They cannot live and have their 
daily walk and conversation as if the conviction that all 
things exist by chance, that they are brother to the clod, 
were fixed and grounded in their consciousness. 

They must be agitating, arguing, reaffirming, their faith in 
annihilation and total oblivion after death. This uneasy 
state shows that they are people without horizon, that they 
gasp for air in a dismal world of their own creation. The 
great agnostic, as he is called, who has recently passed 
away, is a notable example of this limitation. The beautiful 
and lovable qualities of his nature but brought into stronger 
relief the absence of spiritual horizon, the futile effort to cir- 
cumscribe soul vision, and over-emphasize things of sense 
and positive knowledge. Hence comes the consciousness of 
failure; for, while he loosened the grip of superstition re- 
lentlessly, with the weeds he uprooted he brought away some 
lovely flowers of faith and reverence. His destructive policy 
was barren because he had nothing but negations to put in 
place of the ruin he had wrought. 

The truth he worshipped and proclaimed as triumphant 
was only half-truth, a something which looked very like the 
wrong side of truth, which is error. Affirmations pressed to 
the point of violence become lies. The constant disavowal 
of the existence of God and the permanency of the soul are so 
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rash and foolish because of the impossibility of furnishing 
proof. The nature looks crude and bald that can thus 
go against the consensus of human opinion in its dearest 
hopes. Such was the fact with him. He was painfully 
limited, while believing himself a liberator of humanity. He 
had no large place into which to lead mankind, only a 
cul-de-sac of nothingness. 

But at the same time he was a man good, kind, generous, 
warm-hearted, and friendly. By nature he was lovable. 
Theoretically, he was the product of the system he opposed 
with such persistent bitterness. The persecutions endured by 
his father in his fight against Calvinism produced in the son 
that revolt which made him an eighteenth-century atheist 
rather than a nineteenth-century liberal and rationalist, whose 
mind is imbued with reverence and sympathy for every form 
of religious faith in which suffering and struggling souls 
have sought help. 

In denying God and spirit, we make another God of force 
and matter. Love itself with the source of love denied loses 
its beauty and gains an odor of mortality. But the material- 
ist, like the old iron-bound dogmatist, is better than his 
creed. All that is good and pure and human in him is of 
God ; for who can escape his potent influence? Not even the 
materialist who denies him, and considers him a gigantic 
error. Walled in by matter and the belief in matter alone, 
he cannot breathe. He turns to some form of idealism for 
escape, or he paints the world black, and sits down in a 
vault where denial is his only comfort. But the fact of his 
persistent denial, the everlasting nay, nay, shows that his soul 
is tormented. The gadfly of spirit, the scourge of God, is 
always on his track. The old squire in “ Robert Elsmere,” 
who had denied God and the soul, still feared ghosts,— a fine 
and subtle touch, and illustrative of the truth. By their in- 
consistencies many are saved. Religious bigotry has driven 
many into the limbo of materialism. They are more sinned 
against than sinning. Ingersoll was an extreme example of 
reaction. ‘The iron entered his soul, he had suffered in his 
most susceptible years the pangs of hatred and bigotry; and 
it is easy to imagine that he then registered a vow to attack 
the system unsparingly that had ruined the life of his father. 
The dark side of harsh, relentless Orthodoxy has to blame 
itself for many Ingersolls. We can speak tenderly of this 
man who was so dearly loved by those who knew him, even 
if his mistakes were greater than those of Moses, whom he 
attacked. Perhaps, had he lived to be old, the reaction might 
have come. Conciliation, the presence of the convincing 
and reconciling spirit who was with him, though he knew it 
not, to make him good and kind, might have softened the as- 
perities of his nature. For, doubtless, in his soul he was 
humble at times,— bowed before the great mystery whose 
pressure we cannot escape. 

Out of very soreness of heart and pity for humanity he | 
may have seemed more aggressive than he really was. ‘That 
he could not convince was evidenced by the fact that he has 
left no school. His doctrine was not cohesive. It was a 
brilliant coruscation that leaves the sky darker after it has 
passed. He meant to be true and honest, but the effort of 
the popular orator after truth to himself is often futile. His 
impetus carries him beyond the point where he would pause. 
But it is not as an individual, but as a type, that he has sig- 
nificance. He was the product of religious revolt which has 
permeated society from top to bottom. He marked an ex- 
treme phase of the mighty revolution that is taking place in 
the opinions of men. His doctrine will have the fate of -all 
violent extremes. Having scored a point on the record, it 
will pass, because man is a worshipping, believing being. It 
is the rational, the reasonable, the worshipful and reverent 
faith that endures. 

The great change that has come over society is marked by 
the difference in public estimation between Robert Ingersoll 
and Thomas Paine. Ingersoll’s theoretical disbelief cannot 
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hide his good qualities from view. Thomas Paine’s scepti- 


_ cism a century ago obscured his important services to his 


country, and made his name a by-word and a hissing. 
Paine’s character has been rehabilitated in the present age, 
but Ingersoll will need no rehabilitation. All that was good, 
generous, warm-hearted in him will remain, and be acknowl- 
edged : all that was false will perish. Peace to his ashes! 


The Commonplace. 


Oh, not in strange portentous way 
Christ’s miracles were wrought of old. 
The common thing, the common clay, 
He touched and tinctured ; and straightway 
It grew to glory manifold. 


The barley loaves were daily bread, 
Kneaded and mixed with usual skill : 
No care was given, no spell was said; 
But, when the Lord had blessed, they fed 
The multitude upon the hill. : 
— Selected. 


The Escape from Commonplace. 


There is the story of a man of leisure who found his fut- 
ure —an endless vista, as it seemed, of days in which he 
would go through exactly the same round of getting up, 
dressing, feeding, and going to bed again — too appalling in 
its monotony, and so escaped from it by suicide. In sucha 
position we could sympathize with his feeling if we did not 
proceed to his extremity. One of the greatest of human 
burdens is the sense of being imprisoned by the common- 
place. A man spends his working day in making the eighth 
part of a pin or in footing up columns of figures or in selling 
calico. His wife meanwhile is occupied with an incessant 
cooking, cleaning, and arranging, which has all to be begun 
Over again to-morrow. “If only there were a respite, and a 
chance of travel and change!” ‘They take it for granted, 
and are here voicing the almost universal feeling that the 
escape from commonplace is simply an affair of change of 
circumstances. 

How great an illusion this is will be patent to any one who 
has the opportunity of studying his fellows under widely vary- 
ing conditions. Riches in themselves furnish no escape 
from the commonplace. They can purchase innumerable 
things, but not this. There is a mob of rich people to-day ; 
and they are, on the whole, less interesting than the poor. 
Their money can, if they choose, buy them laziness, which 
they share with the tramp, and to about as good purpose. 
Tt can secure the indulgence of animal sensations with all 
manner of luxurious accessories. But some fatal laws block 
the way to felicity along this line: the law of familiarity, 
which robs the sensation of its first flavor; and the laws re- 
lating to excess, which exact the grisliest of after penalties. 
Leading performers in this line, a Tiberius and a Sardana- 
palus, offer great rewards for a new pleasure. The new 
pleasures, alas! turn out to be neither new nor pleasant. Con- 
sumed with the thirst for enjoyment, and with a whole world 
waiting to minister to it, they are at last unable, from the 
whole complicated apparatus, to extract one satisfying 
drop. 

People who have to stay at home imagine, we have just 
said, that a sure escape from the commonplace is by travel 
and-change of scene. It is enough to rub shoulders with 
the average globe-trotter to be disillusioned on that head. 
He carries, alas! the commonplace everywhere about with him. 
We call to mind how, at a Swiss hotel, when an expedition 
was being planned, a British tourist, who was listening, ex- 
claimed wearily, “I suppose it is just the same there as here, 
a lot of mountains and that kind of thing!” The Alps 
awakened in him absolutely no response. He wanted Paris. 
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It was a brother soul who, on the Algean, with Salamis and 
the mountains that look on Marathon in full view, grumbled 
in our ear, “I can’t for the life of me see what people find to 
rave about in these places,— a lot of barren rocks and tumble- 
down ruins!” One meets Americans, spending half their 
holiday in railway carriages, rushing Europe and Asia, the 
driving power behind them the fear that their neighbors in 
Philadelphia or Indianapolis will want to know if they in- 
spected this mosque or saw that picture, and will triumph 
over them to their life’s end if they did not. .To be carted 
round the planet by contract is, after all, a thin, surface busi- 
ness that will never turn a fool into a wise man nor put in- 
sight into a blockhead. 

So far, then, as at present appears, the business of escap- 
ing the commonplace is a difficult one, out of the reach ap- 
parently of any but the rarer natures. But that would be a 
hasty conclusion. The most important factors in the problem 
have not yet been touched. ‘To begin with, Nature does not 
seem to have organized man’s life here with a view to its 
being a purely humdrum affair. . That she placed him in 
such an astonishing universe, and with a relation to it so 
marvellous, is in itself the answer to such a supposition. 
When, a million years ago, she turned this new-comer off the 
track of his fellow mammalian primates and began to add to 
his brain-power while these others were merely developing 
limb-power; when, bit by bit, she brought him along this 
fresh line until, with a body in the same zoological kingdom 
as the chimpanzee, he attained to a mind that demanded in- 
finity for workroom and playplace,— she gave notice that here 
was a being whose experience and destiny were to be cer- 
tainly not common. Nor will she allow any one of us to for- 
get this. The knowledge of good and evil that she rubs into 
us, our encounters with pain and trouble, the fact that we 
can never get through a day without some rebuff, some tangle 
of circumstance and, most striking of all, that in full view 
there is placed before every mother’s son of us, for wind-up 
of our present career, the tremendous adventure of death, 
are all Nature’s stern refusal to man to permit himself to be 
trivial. 

And, with this plain hint from headquarters to start us, we 
may now profitably turn our attention to the ways in which, 
imprisoned as we most are in our narrowing labors and posi- 
tions, we may yet individually escape the commonplace. 
There is but one way, and itis an inward way. The only 
change as to our circumstances that is really effective is the 
change of our mental and moral attitude toward them. It 
was to this that Madame Swetchine arrived as the result of 
her wide experience,—“ At bottom there is in life only what 
one puts into it”; and which Montaigne, from an experience 
still wider,— has expressed in the aphorism, ‘‘ External oc- 
casions take both flavor and color from the inward constitu- 
tion.” Precisely in proportion as we become in ourselves 
deeper, purer, more refined, more open-eyed, does our en- 
vironment become more wonderful, more wholly removed 
from tedium or vulgarity. There is no need to travel a 
thousand miles in search of the sublime. A starry night is 
vastly more sublime than Niagara. Samuel Drew, the Corn- 
ish shoemaker, without going from his last, sounded the deeps 
within him to such purpose as to produce an astonishing 
work on the soul. Let any one to whom the hedgerow by 
his door has become common take with him on his next visit 
there some handbook of botany, say that treasure of delights, 
Anne Pratt’s “ Flowering Plants of Great Britain,” and he 
will find his hedge bottom grown miraculous to him. The 
moment we take ourselves in hand this way, and realize that 
the whole question of change, whether it be of scenery or cir- 
cumstance, is from beginning to end a question of our own 
interior, and of what goes on there, our deliverance has 
begun. Maeterlinck, in his “Wisdom and Destiny,” strik- 
ingly illustrates this in what he says of Emily Bronté. Here, 
says he, is a young woman, daughter of a country clergyman, 
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without means or the excitements of travel or of society, who 
never had lover or husband or family of her own. And yet, 
as her one wonderful book shows, she lived out all these ex- 
periences in her own soul and in their highest forms. The 
world for us, let us repeat, is our own interior. 

We are not all, it may be said, constructive geniuses, like 
Emily Bronté. But, if we cannot speak, we can at least 
listen ; and in the great literatures which come now to our 
doors almost gratis we may at any hour escape from mean 
surroundings into the rarest society. If Homer and Soc- 
rates and Saint Paul and Shakespeare are of our circle, we 
can dispense quite easily with an invitation to the next Lord 
Mayor’s dinner. We have touched literature here, however, 
not to dwell upon it, but for something to which it leads us. 
The power of a great book, we soon discover, is the power 
of the personality which it enshrines. What moves us is 
that we are there in contact with a soul; and, the more soul 
there is in the book, the more we are moved by it. A treat- 
ise of mechanics is not literature, simply because this per- 
sonal element is lacking. It is here that literature helps us 
to understand religion. The life of literature, its whole 
emancipating power, lies in this contact with personality. 
It unites us with the world’s great spirits. And it is be- 
cause of its revelation of the Greatest of all Personalities 
that religion is for us the everlasting deliverer from the com- 
monplace. The humblest peasant who has felt God steps at 
once into the world’s selecter circle. He can never be 
henceforth, either to others or, what is more important, to 
himself common or unclean. 

It is to us one of the mysteries that so high and serious 
a nature as that of Comte should have been able to live and 
die in the belief of a world that had no Supreme Personality 
behind it. The deadly chill upon the spirit which such 
a system casts,— a system in which we find ourselves in a 
universe only of things,—a dead universe with, as Richter 
puts it, a ghastly eye-socket glaring down upon us where an 
eye should have been, makes us shiver even now as we 
remember the experience. It took a Frenchman to prick 
this French system with one touch of the pen. ‘The All,” 
said Victor Hugo, “ would not be the All unless it contained 
a Personality, and that Personality is God.” 

Religion, we say,— in the sense of an abiding conscious- 
ness of God,— is the supreme deliverer from the common- 
place. It is, as Joubert has put it, ‘the poetry of the 
heart’’: it is for every man the open door into the infinite. 
There seems a corollary to this, a special instruction to the 
religious teacher of whatsoever name. What his fellow-man 
requires of him, what, indeed, constitutes his chief razson 
@’étre in the world, is that for himself and for his fellows he 
escape the commonplace. And he is to do it not so much 
by genius or by learning as by enlargement and cleansing 
of his interior life, by the infiltration into it of the life of 
God. There is something pathetic beyond words in men’s 
yearning for the Divine, in the eagerness with which they rec- 
ognize any trace of it in their teacher’s speech and life. By a 
sure instinct they know the reality and its counterfeit. “Art 
thou Brother Francis of Assisi?” said a peasant once to the 
saint. ‘Yes.’ “Try, then, to be as good as all think thee 
to be, because many have great faith in thee, and therefore 
I admonish thee to be nothing less than people hope of 
thee.” Yes, truly! Mere spoke the deepest heart of hu- 
manity, and so speaks it to-day. Our chief debt to our fel- 
lows is the obligation to be good, to live the highest life we 
know. A childlike, God-loving soul, that begins its life 
afresh every morning, whose history is that of a perpetual 
soaring, is the most refreshing, heart-healing thing that ex- 
ists. Beneath the world’s cynicism lives the consciousness 
that its chief treasure, its rarest product, its pearl of price, is 
the saint’s supernatural life. When humanity sees this plant 
growing in the wilderness, it takes heart in its journeying, 
knowing it is not forsaken of God.— Christian World. 
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Courage. 


It is not they that never knew 
Weakness or fear who are the brave: 

Those are the proud. the knightly few 
Whose joy is still to serve and save. 


But they who, in the weary night, 
Amid the darkness and the stress, 
Have struggled with disease and blight, 

With pitiful world-weariness ; 


They who have yearned to stand among 
The free and mighty of the earth, 

Whose sad, aspiring souls are wrung 
With starless hope and hollow mirth,— 


Who die with every day, yet live 

Through merciless, unbrightened years, 
Whose sweetest right is to forgive 

And smile divinely through their tears,— 


They are the noble, they the strong, 
They are the tried, the trusted ones; 

And, though their way is hard and long, 
Straight to the pitying God it runs. 


— Harper's Weekly. 


Che Pulpit. 


Goodness and Godliness. 


BY REV. H. N. BROWN. 


Godliness is profitable unto all things, having promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come.— 1 TIMOTHY iv. 8. 


There appears to be a very common notion that virtue is 
rather a weak plant, not well adapted to hold its own in the 
rough-and-tumble life of the world, and needing always that 
careful protection which delicate constitutions generally re- 
quire. This idea is able to array a considerable amount of 
seemingly valid proof in its defence, so that many intelli- 
gent people become sceptical with regard to the assertion 
that godliness is profitable for the life that now is. 

Our greatest teacher of spiritual truth has told us that in 
some sense the children of this world are wiser, in their gen- 
eration, than the children of light, which means, one may 
suppose, that they know more about the ways of winning an 
immediate worldly success. We are obliged to see that many 
good people are entirely incompetent in any affair of weight 
and moment left to their practical judgment, and forced to 
acknowledge that many wholly unscrupulous men are mas- 
ters of those arts by which one may acquire wealth and 
fame. Goodness is, first of all, an affair of motive and in- 
tent; but, when it comes to the question of methods to be 
employed, then there are other things besides goodness to 
think of, and it is here that the good man so often shows 
himself to be inefficient in the eyes of practical men. 

It is a comparatively easy task to form the ideal which 
we should all like to reach; but when we ask: How shall we 
attain this ‘‘ consummation devoutly to be’ wished?” what 
part of this ideal good should we strive for to-day, and how 
much should we postpone for to-morrow’s effort? to what 
extent should we employ means now at hand, and how far 
ought we to discard old tools in favor of new devices? here 
are difficult problems which lead at once to wide disagree- 
ment, and it is not always the best mind, from the moral 
point of view, which has the best solution to offer. 

When we address ourselves to the application of our ideals 
to the daily conduct of life, wisdom cannot be made entirely 
a question of right and wrong. It is that in part, but it is 
also something more; and two classes of men who forget 
this fact can hardly avoid disastrous failure: He who omits 
to consider the ethics of the case must fail, because he 
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leaves out one essential element of every problem and situa- 
tion. He who makes it only a question of right and wrong 
is apt to fail, because he neglects to reckon with other re- 
quirements and necessities whose omission spoils his calcu- 
lations. One knows not on which side the saddest failures 
lie. There have been men in possession of. the most won- 
derful gifts who, in the end, have accomplished practically 
nothing, or have even filled the world with mischief, because 
they lacked the moral sense which, added to their other en- 
dowments, would have given them a place high on the rolls 
of fame. We have men in public life to-day who a few 
years hence will be remembered only with execration, and 
are sure to be consigned to that pillory from which a just 
history permits no escape, but who, if only they had a con- 
science to direct their course, are otherwise capable of tak- 
ing rank among the great statesmen whose names will be 
remembered with gratitude through all after time. 

But, on the other hand, sad to relate, good people, hav- 
ing it much at heart to improve the world in which they live, 
are often so blind to the natural and inevitable consequences 
of the methods they pursue, under conditions as they now 
exist, that an immense amount of moral energy is always 
running to waste and accomplishing no gain whatever. It 
must be that there is something in the habit of cherishing 
fine and high ideals which, in a measure, unfits the mind for 
successful handling of practical affairs; and this may be 
one reason why the world gets on so slowly. There is a 
tendency in the best minds to ignore (or to overlook) the 
fact that, to some extent, every question presented to us in 
the management of our daily affairs-is a question of expe- 
diency. We are obliged to take from day to day not what 
satisfies us, but what circumstances permit us to get. We 
are forced to build, not what our imagination pictures for 
us as most desirable, but what the material at hand allows 
us to construct. 

Yet conscience seems to demand of us continually the 
impossible. No doubt, it is easy for a lax and lazy moral 
consciousness to shelter itself behind the plea of expediency ; 
and some uncommonly sharp spur is needed to drive it out 
from that ignoble retreat. But the fact remains that good 
men are often unsafe counsellors, because they are apt to 
be scornful and intolerant toward those half-measures which 
are generally the only stepping-stones to a whole success. 

Moreover, it must be said that moral excellence implies 
some gift of imagination,— the power to see with the eye of 
faith that better life not yet made wholly real. And nothing 
is more characteristic of the highly imaginative mind than 
its partial blindness to the realities of the world by which it 
is surrounded. Equally good men see the life about them 
dressed in totally opposite colors. Trust the Christian 
socialist, and you must conclude that the great masses of 
humanity are by nature almost angelic in their temper and 
disposition. It only needs that the outward forms and cus- 
toms of their life shall be somewhat changed, and the result 
must be an earthly paradise. Other reformers proceed upon 
the very different theory that human nature at large, if not 
totally depraved, dwells upon a very low plane of moral life, 
and requires to be dealt with as wild beasts are fought and 
slain. 

Such widely divergent estimates of the general life of 
men, proceeding from people who have attained a high de- 
gree of moral enlightenment, show us the difficulty of judg- 
ing correctly as to the conditions which actually exist,—a 
difficulty which goodness alone does little to remove. He 
who conducts any kind of enterprise in this world success- 
fully must have some correct understanding of the nature 
of things upon which he works. The blacksmith must know 
better than to treat iron as if it were wood or tin. The 
farmer must know more about potatoes and wheat than to 
plant the latter in hills or to garner the other with his reap- 
ing machine, Yet these are not extreme instances by which 
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to illustrate the folly of many earnest endeavors to temper 
and to cultivate the human material which we here try to 
utilize and improve. 

This ignorance of men and things as they are sufficiently 
explains the frequent incompetence of goodness on the stage 
of practical affairs. It is weak when it is weak, not because 
it is good, but because it cannot handle the conditions which 
confront it in such wise as to make its purpose effective. A 
common thief may know how to sail a boat successfully 
through a sudden squall, where the blameless professor of 
ethics in a ladies’ seminary would inevitably send its occu- 
pants to the bottom of the sea. For the reason that so often 
he does not know how to manage and contrive, the good 
man is capable of making of himself rather a ridiculous 
spectacle, and even very much of a nuisance to those upon 
whose shoulders the burden of responsibility for public wel- 
fare immediately rests. In our own history we may read 
what President Lincoln suffered from zealous friends of the 
negro slave, and realize both the injustice and the unwisdom 
of which the righteous may be guilty. 

But all this really detracts nothing from the truth that 
godliness is profitable, even for the life that now is. You 
would not make the foolish person any more wise by taking 
away his virtue ; and, though the power to distinguish clearly 
between right and wrong leaves something still to be desired, 
it is none the less fundamental to every kind of real and 
lasting success. Is any man stronger for the race and 
warfare of life because he has no conscience? If one were 
travelling an uncertain road in the darkness of midnight, 
having only the light of a lantern to assist him in finding a 
safe way, would he be any the better furnished for his 
journey when a sudden gust of wind had extinguished his 
candle? For the moment it might seem so, because, not 
seeing the dangers amid which he walked, he might flounder 
on for some distance in less fear of the pitfalls that were 
before but half revealed. But, unless we can say that entire 
blindness is better than a little sight, we ought to rid our 
minds entirely of the superstition that a bad man is in com- 
mand of stores of practical sagacity which the good man 
cannot or must not use. 

The shrewd scoundrel is more than a match for stupid 
benevolence, but there is no reason why one should not be 
honest and yet “beware of men.” Indeed, our highest au- 
thority bids us unite the wisdom of the serpent and the 
harmlessness of doves. There is nothing which a man with 
a low sense of personal honor can do fairly well which 
another, possessing a fine sense of justice and right joined 
to equal gifts of courage and intelligence, could not do much 
better. 

Our moral perceptions are not infallible, and they do not 
furnish our only source of illumination; but still they do 
afford light on our tasks and difficulties which we cannot do 
without. Except for the work of disguised or open theft, 
which both God’s law and man’s law are sure to reach and 
punish in one way or another at last, every person needs 
to take counsel of his conscience in the work he has to do. 
Godliness is one of the corner-stones of peace and order 
throughout the whole business world. It has a commercial 
no less than a heavenly value, and is profitable to men for 
the life that now is. 

But, when these words that we have taken for a text were 
written, their author was undoubtedly thinking of something 
more than obedience to such promptings toward virtue and 
duty as spring naturally out of the common heart. Saint 
Paul, to whom tradition has assigned the authorship of this 
Epistle, was a good example of what that something more 
than ordinary rectitude may be. His life was held in correct 
paths, not merely by the cold restraints of law and obliga- 
tion, but was on fire with a fervor and fever of energy which 
he could speak of as “godliness” because he regarded it 
as the very power of the Spirit of God within him. 
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He himself sought righteousness, not with the languid 
zeal of a hired laborer, planting and ploughing in fields 
whose profit others are to reap, but with the eagerness and 
ambition of one who digs and toils for his own enrichment 
through the discovery of treasures beside which all other 
gains must be accounted loss. Something of this flaming 
passion for the good and true he always sought to awaken in 
the minds of his followers. He desired them to feed their 
inner life from sources whence he had received such quicken- 
ing and renewal,— that is to say, from an ever-present Holy 
Spirit. Not common honesty alone, but the kind of good- 
ness which springs from the deep religion of the soul, is what 
he declared to be profitable for this world and the next. 
And this is why he called it “godliness.” 

Religion was once defined as “morality touched with emo- 
tion.” That is not a very satisfactory definition, though it 
may answer as a superficial description of what is most 
noticeable in every conspicuous life of faith. That life is 
devoted to good deeds, and seeks its kingdom of God among 
men with a certain passionate earnestness which forever dis- 
tinguishes it from lower forms of moral endeavor. Religion 
is not the ordinary virtue of human existence raised to a 
white heat, but springs from a deeper source. Its flame 
was not first kindled on the altars of morality, but upon its 
own shrines of sacrifice to Deity. When, however, the heat 
and power of religious conviction burn their way to the very 
heart and centre of a human soul, then morality also begins 
to glow with a life it had not known before. People may 
be moral—to some respectable extent, at least — without 
faith. They never have been on fire to save the world from 
its sins and to establish a kingdom of heaven here on earth 
save as they have caught the sacred contagion of the relig- 
ious life. They never have shown a morality much touched 
by emotion, except when it was also touched by the mighty 
currents of religious belief; and we have every reason to 
say that godliness cannot be produced from any other 
source. : 

Both religion and virtue may exist in feeble form and show 
no great strength to command impulse and desire. But, 
when the two mount up to higher levels, they always come 
together and are practically one, religion finding its meat 
and drink in doing the will of God, and that will being the 
daily duty which conscience demands. It is, however, the 
religious life that must first be kindled, in order to raise both 
to their best and highest quality. We may not be able to 
explain this fact in theory, or to say very clearly why the 
noble ambition that has lain behind the ethical culture move- 
ment of our time should not succeed. But, certainly, the way 
to elevation and enlightenment of human souls has not 
hitherto been found, to any considerable extent, by preaching 
a “faith of ethics.” The heart of the world has never been 
deeply and thoroughly aroused for righteousness and reform 
without so much of a revival of religion as has sufficed to 
bring the conscience of the people into the sense of relation- 
ship with a living God. 

At the present time churches are rather tolerated than sup- 
ported, even by many who desire and work for the best things 
in the life of the community. Why, is it not the plain teach- 
ing of history that these best things are not to be attained, or, 
being reached here and there, are not to be held in secure 
possession till the work for which our churches stand is first 
taken up and carried forward to new triumphs of the spirit? 
What is more certain as a lesson of experience than that a 
revival of interest in religion precedes every great period of 
moral awakening? and that, until the hearts of men are 
deeply stirred by love and hope and trust, they remain for 
the most part deaf to appeals of patriotism and public spirit? 

Does it mean nothing that in our own day the most suc- 
cessful among the nations of the earth, from a worldly point 
of view, is also, in the best sense of that word, the most relig- 
ious people of modern times? There is no other country 
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where a pure religious sentiment has so deep a hold upon all: 
classes of people asin England. ‘The English Sabbath is the 
by-word and scorn of French and German travellers, who are 
never weary of depicting the depression and gloom it occa- 
sions in their minds. The Englishman may be rough and rude 
in his dealings with other men, but he takes his church with 
him to whatever part of the earth he may make his home; 
and it is always with genuine reverence that he kneels in 
worship to take upon his lips the prayers which have become 
part of his national inheritance. 

And this England is the power which to-day governs what 
is perhaps the widest and the richest empire that the world 
has ever seen, holding it not more by the power of the sword 
than by the force of an incorruptible integrity and honesty. 
English commerce covers the seas, English fleets set the 
hostile combinations of the world at defiance, English gold 
dominates all markets, English cities furnish the best models 
of municipal government, English law is now the foundation 
of civil liberty throughout the earth. 

Our own country is as yet too young to contest these 
honors with the mother land successfully, whether at home or 
abroad. But whatever ambition we have to follow this illus-— 
trious example must be based in some measure upon the re- 
ligious life of our people. It is not an accident that such 
great success has been won by a genuinely religious nation, 
whose faith may not be of the most exalted or most spiritual 
type, but is none the less deeply imbedded among the springs 
of national character and action; for something like a dem- 
onstration can be made that godliness is thus profitable in 
the great world of national affairs. 

The deepest insight ever brought to bear upon our com- 
mon humanity has declared the supreme law of our higher 
life to be that of love toward God and one’s fellow-men. That 
this insight embodies something more than a fanciful picture 
of impossible and useless perfections should be plain to us 
if we reflect that heroic duty always demands sacrifice, and 
that we know but one power which can surely and continu- 
ously command self-sacrifice; that is to say, the power of 
love. 

Nations do not arrive at high station unless their sons are 
willing to die at their posts for the sake of honor, or unless 
other men and women in civil life are capable of facing the 
howls of an unthinking mob to uphold the standards of right 
and. justice. Out of what motives, then, and by means of 
what training, shall a nation secure that capacity in its 
citizens? 

Worldly prudence may counsel the surrender of a lesser 
good to-day for the sake of winning a higher prize to- 
morrow; but prudence alone is never strong enough to en- 
force that surrender from any considerable number of people, 
or under any long-continued strain of temptation. How 
efficacious among the fathers and mothers of the land is the 
consideration that, if they care for their children during in- 
fancy, these children will in turn care for them when they 
are feeble and infirm? How many of these parents, who do 
not love their children, are now denying themselves pleasures 
and possessions which they might otherwise enjoy, in order 
that their children may receive every advantage that money 
can buy? ‘Take away from the heart of the mother that 
affection which holds the life she has brought into the world 
even dearer than her own, and to what extent would en- 
lightened self-interest supply its place as a motive for the 
care and training of our children? 

There is but one power in human life capable of com- 
pelling a man to strip himself baye, if need be, to minister 
to another’s good; but one power which can accept every 
rebuff, delay, and discouragement that fate may bring, and 
relinquish nothing of its steadfast purpose. Love can do 
this without stopping for an instant to count the cost; and 
no other power can be safely or certainly bribed to do it, 
even by the promise of infinite gain. 
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We appeal to our fellow-men to rise in their might and 

overthrow iniquity"in high places. We show them what they 
have at stake, how little effort is really demanded of them, 
and how much may be added to the store of public good. 
They respond but feebly to our appeal, or, if we awaken their 
conscience for a moment, it soon sinks back again into its 
old somnolent state. But presently something appeals to 
that love of country which has not yet died out from the com- 
mon heart; and then life, labor, time, treasure, all that men 
have, is poured out without measure in the service of the 
State. : 
Wherever we may test it, we shall find that love, and love 
alone, really supports that life of heroic effort and self-sur- 
render which reflects the glory of the great models of the 
past. Let it be the case of any man to-day who is doing 
faithfully the work intrusted to his keeping, and one glance 
into that man’s heart should be proof enough that he is in- 
fluenced by other than selfish motives. He is really living 
out the religion which he has received by inheritance, when 
he has no faith of his own. He is doing what is right and 
honest because he loves righteousness, because a hand seems 
to be laid upon him compelling him to do his duty at what- 
ever personal cost. 

Now there is a great deal in the outward forms’ and cere- 
monies of religious institutions which is rather useless and 
indifferent, when tried by this highest test of value, the way 
in which it promotes a love of goodness worthy to be called 
godliness. These external forms are the growth of ages, and 
like all natural growths bring forward into the life of the 
present things which are only the relics and monuments of 
usefulness in the past. Nevertheless, in all genuine religion 
there is a certain high ideal of holiness and equity enshrined 


in the very name of Deity. Religion does inculcate a strong 


sentimental attachment to such pictures of spiritual perfec- 
tion as it is able to form; and its natural fruit is a chivalrous 
devotion to the care of the .weak, the forsaken, and the op- 
pressed. ‘There is always so much talk and speculation as to 
the methods by which a selfish or a fearful soul may secure its 
own salvation that we too easily lose sight of the deeper un- 
conscious drill and discipline which the mind receives from 
its religious faith. 

This is really the greatest defence that nature and Provi- 
dence have furnished us against the hosts of iniquity, the 
greatest tool in our possession for building up a better and 
a more prosperous social order. What power other than 
that of religion shall we depend upon to steady and support 
the minds of our people during those crises which contin- 
ually arise and succeed each other, like the mountainous 
I declare my own judgment that 
he who depends upon any form of selfishness or self-interest 
to be the adequate guide and balance of the life of a nation 
does not know human nature aright. He has not read with 
sufficient intelligence the lessons of history. . He is not suf- 
ficiently attentive to warnings written large and plain in the 
life of our own time. ; 

Patriotism is, in itself, a kind of religion; yet it is not 
enough to save the State. Who doubts the patriotism of 
Frenchmen? and who does not tremble for the future of the 
French Republic, as he notes the divisions and distractions 
into which the life of that nation begins to fall? The truth 
is that France suffers through the weakness and backward- 
ness of its religious consciousness. An alien hand struck 
an almost fatal blow at the heart of that great people, when 
an Italian queen instigated the massacre that crushed out 
the one religion capable oftinfolding into something like a 
national faith, Had France become Huguenot, as England 
remained Protestant, the empire of the world would be to- 
day quite otherwise divided. 

Of so much importance it is that our sources of the relig- 
ious life, the springs of love toward God and man, shall be 
maintained in purity and abundance. We need them more 
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and more to pour into the world that power which supports 
duty and a high nobility of life and character, as the prob- 
lems of our society become more complex and difficult of 
solution, They who think of church life and church work 
as if they furnished only a mild form of amusement in which 
some people choose to engage, really see and know nothing 
of the inner forces which go to the shaping of outward 
events. 

However short of sight the individual may be, it is not 
merely for purposes of personal gratification and comfort 
that people have received from the past a habit of assem- 
bling themselves together to take part in the hallowed rites 
of Christian faith. It is because God has committed to 
Christ and his Church the task of working out the salvation 
of the world from selfishness and sin, and every honest man 
is called upon to take some part in that great work. In 
nothing has Christianity more sadly fallen- away from the 
intent and ideal of the great Founder of our faith than 
through the disposition of the common man to care little 
about the world, if only he can save his own soul alive. 
May God give us grace always to see what magnificent 
trusts he has placed in our hands, what solemn obligations 
for the good of all mankind rest upon us as a Christian peo- 
ple, what high standards are set before us if we would be 
worthy to follow after those saints of an earlier day, in 
whose places we now stand. 


Spiritual Life. 


Chance never helps the men who do not work.— Sophocles. 
7 


Love of virtue is as native to man as love of knowledge.— 
Celia P. Woolley. 
Pd 


Love greatens and glorifies 

Till God’s aglow to the loving eyes 

In what was mere earth before. 

— Robert Browning. 

® et . 
Nothing is eternal but that which is done for God and for 

others. That which is done for self dies. Perhaps it is not 

wrong, but it perishes. You say it is pleasure,— well, en- 

joy it. But joyous recollection is no longer joy. That which 

ends in self is mortal. That alone which goes out of self 

into God lasts forever.— Frederick W. Robertson. 
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Each individual experiences in life that which will sooner 
or later uplift, no matter how direful and seemingly unholy 
the process through which he must pass may be.... The 
need and circumstance of the individual have developed the 
existing condition; and through it, from stage to stage, that 
soul will climb.— Goa’s Light as it came to me. 


& 
PRAYER. 


O God, our help and strength, speak to each one of us the 
word we need. Thou alone canst see our inner longing for 
more strength and goodness, thou alone canst know our 
scorn for our own weakness and the bitterness of that self- 
reproach with which we remember our failures. Let thy 
light so shine into our hearts and thy love so bless our daily 
lives that we may forsake the wrong things and seek ever to 
enter more and more into thy heaven of purity and truth. 
Send thy blessing to those that are dear to us, and for whom 
we would pray as for ourselves. May thy kingdom come in 
all our hearts, and may thy will be done now and always ! — 
Amen. 
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A Warwick Nightingale. 


BY SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH. 


_ In Warwick, on the bridge, one August night, 
I heard the Avon River, soft and low, 
From storied Stratford roll in measured flow. 

Close stood the feudal castle in its might, 

And ancient elms o’er-topped its towered height. 
Through cloud and trees the moon’s fantastic glow 
Fell sparkling on the rippling stream below, 

My homeward thoughts beguiling with its light. 

In fancy’s vision spectral shapes sped by 
Of valiant knights pent up in shining mail. 

But list, oh, list! that song against the sky, 

Its quick notes rising, bade all nature hail ! 

O bird of passion, bird of love’s lorn sigh, 

Thou king of song, thou lordly nightingale! 


Tea Gardens in Assam. 


BY SARAT CHANDRA CHAKRAVARTI. 


Assam is chiefly famed for her tea indus- 
tries. The export to Europe and America is 
held in high esteem, superior even to Ceylon, 
Japan, and Chinese tea. There is growing 
inclination, both European and Indian, to 
multiply such lucrative cultivation. But it 
is a pity that we lack zeal and energy to 
cope with activity displayed by European 
compeers. In consequence the indigenous 
enterprises are few and far between. 

In 1823 a Singhpho chief informed Major 
Robert Bruce that tea was growing wild in 
the northern part of the Province,—a dis- 
covery practically utilized by his brother, 
Mr. C. A. Bruce, who had been in charge 
of a division of gunboats at Sadya, the 
Singhpho chief having fulfilled his promise 
by presenting tea plants and-seed to the 
latter. Mr. Bruce sent a portion of these as 
sample to Mr. David Scott, then governor- 
general’s agent; but, unluckily, the govern- 
ment of Lord Amherst did not evince such 
interests and co-operation as deserved. The 
outlook was for a time gloomy. 

A scientific committee was formed in 
1836 to visit and examine its nativity in 
Assam. The committee gave its deliberate 
opinion that ‘‘it was probably artificially 
introduced from China.’’ The _ scientific 
committee deputed to inquire into the facts 
connected with indigenous tea in Assam, 
although they gave their opinion that it 
must have been introduced from China, had 
very little reason to advance in support of 
their assertion, merely conjecturing that 
some tea must have been dropped somewhere 
from some caravan from China; and, finding 
the soil and climate congenial, it grew and 
flourished. The very fact of tea being 
found wild in India, and merely in a cul- 
tivated state in China, is a strong argu- 
ment in favor of India as its home. It 
is said the committee was backed by Col. 
Jenkins, the commissioner of Assam, whose 
winsome, cordial, pro-native manners im- 
printed people’s minds with loving recollec- 
tions. 

In 1837 tea nurseries were organized under 
the superintendence of Mr. Bruce, who sent 
to the committee forty-six chests of tea, 
twelve of which were sent to England. The 
tea manufactured from the indigenous plants 
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was so favorably received that an offer was 
made to contract for one thousand chests at 
an average of Is. 101gd, to 2s. per pound. 
The result of this success, promising rich 


| harvest in the future, was the formation of 


companies, one in England and one in Cal- 
cutta. These subsequently amalgamated 
under the name of the Assam Tea Company, 
which is still the largest among the numerous 
companies that have since sprung into exist- 
ence. (Vide Mrs. S. R. Ward’s Glimpse of 
Assam.) 

In 1840 the Assam Company produced three 
hundred chests of tea, while government fac- 
tories two hundred. Eventually, the govern- 
ment tea business was, once for all, closed 
in 1849. Since its discovery, it has been 
successfully planted and cultivated in Sythet, 
Cachar, Tippreah, the Himalayas, and far 
remote Ceylon. Such is the genesis of tea 
plantations in Assam. 

In its preparation the cost is 5 annas (5¢.) 
per pound on average; and the average yield 
per acre, two hundred and ninety pounds. 
Now the hand-rolling has been superseded by 
machinery,—a real boon in Assam, where 
local labor is badly lacking and the import 
of coolies highly expensive. 

The plucking commences from March till 
November, and the interval is utilized with 
pruning. When properly pruned, every plant 
presents an appearance of a snug round 
table, varying from three to four feet long. 
In bygone days the trade was highly lucrative 
and attractive; but, of late, the prices have 
been considerably cut down. While in the 
past the hand-made tea fetched 1s. 10l¢d. to 
2s. per pound, recently the machine-made has 
been pulled down to only 6 to 7 annas (6d. 
to 7d.) per pound. Such unwonted and sud- 
den fall has been telling too much upon the 
annual outturn of the crops. Nobody now 
hopes to be an upstart by a year’s labor. It 
is suggested on good grounds that instability 
in foreign exchange has something to curdle 
the zeal of the English capitalists to outlay 
any more funds: wherefore many concerns are 
on the brink of ruin, and some are on the 
verge of transfer. Ox dit that a factory has 
been knocked down in Assam at a nominal 
price of 330 rupees (£22) only. 

Moreover, a cloud in a different horizon no 
bigger than a man’s hand is likely to threaten 
Indian tea industry in near future. 

‘Russia has seriously set about introduc- 
ing the cultivation and manufacture of tea in 
the fertile regions of Caucasus, where experi- 
ments so far made have given very satisfac- 
tory results; and during the current year 
some four hundred Chinese families have 
been imported into and settled in South- 
ern Russia with the object of initiating Rus- 
sian planters into the secrets of tea manufac- 
ture.’ 

Furthermore, the Russian Trans-Caucasian 
Railway is likely to accelerate its intrusion 
into Afghanistan and north-western frontier 
boundaries of India. Germany is also said to 
have set about in the same line. 

There are several lands fit for such culti- 
vation; but who will open a new one while 
the old ones are languishing? But there is 
no reason to mourn this critical juncture, as 
it will sweep away right clean those struct- 
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but those built upon rocks will stand the 
trial. Hence the gardens of small capital 
and whose mainstay is Calcutta agents can 
hardly tide over this crisis, but the concerns 
blessed with respectable capital and agents 
in England can only feel short pin-pricks 
for a time. 

A manager gets from 300 rupees (£20) to 
500 rupees (£33 6s. 8d) per mensem, and 
also commission on tea. 

A planter’s office is no sinecure. He 
labors hard from morning till evening among 
his coolies, clerks, contractors, masons, en- 
gineers. Jnter alia he is a bit of a magis- 
trate, a civil judge, a law-giver (sometimes 
a law-breaker, too), and what not. At times 
he _cuts figure in criminal cases at the in- 
stance of his employee, but he often comes 
scot-free. He submits to magistrate, ex- 
oficio inspector of laborers, the return of 
births, deaths, desertion, number of worked 
and unworked days at a prescribed period. 
Amid all his emoluments and grandeur >’ 
his situation is nevertheless shaky and pre- 
carious. 

The more his incumbency wanes in lucre, 
the less enviable becomes his fate, till it 
reaches its climax,—veductio ad absurdum. 
He is turned out often without previous 
notice, and seeks billet for situation from 
the Calcutta agents. 

All gardens are by government orders to 
keep proper medical establishment, and sup- 
ply rice to coolies at a fixed stipulated price, 
inasmuch as the bazaar fluctuations might not 
affect their small income; but are there not 
many cases wherein a passed doctor or a rice 
store is an exception? 

Coolies are recruited from Bengal, north- 
western provinces, Orissa, and Chotanagpur. 
Dhangars, Kols, Sonthals, are the best speci- 
mens of coolie species. 100 rupees (£6 139. 
14d.) to 150 rupees (£10)-have been set as 
highest premium per head. 

The ‘‘Emigration Act’’ was passed in 1882 
to’ recruit coolies during the vice-royalty of 
our popular governor-general, Lord Ripon, 
which the late lamented astute politician, 
Hon. Kristo Das Pol characterized as ‘‘Slave 
Act.’’ The sage saying, ‘‘Man cannot hold 
property in man,’’ does not hold water with 
this act. The methods of entrapping a 
would-be laborer are, namely: (1) recruit- 
ing by contractor, sub-contractors, and re- 
cruiters; (2) recruiting by garden Sardars 
and local agents. A person of sixteen years, 
otherwise legally incapacitated as minor, 
can nevertheless enter into a labor con- 
tract, and thus unnwittingly forge his fetters 
for four years. Husband is separated from 
his wife, brother from his sister, a child 
from his paternal roof, by fhe siren allure- 
ments of the Arkaties (recruiters). At 
times they are brought under the law grip, 
but are backed from behind, and produce 
little deterrent impression on other delin- 
quents. 

The maximum monthly wages a male coolie 
can aspire to are 6 rupees (8s.), and a female 
5 rupees (6s. 8d.), at the fag-end of his or 
her services. But the full share of this mite 
hardly falls to the lot of the recipient, as 
sickness, idleness, slackness, rob much of 
its fruits. He generally lives upon one meal 


ures whose foundations are built upon sands;|a day, consisting of wretched ingredients, 
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and on holiday gives license to unrestrained 
drunkenness, finding means for it within easy 
distance from his garden. A woman with 
an infant wrenches the feelings of an ordi- 
nary human heart. She either lays it on her 
back or under a tea plant, and goes on with 
her routine work. 

There is another measure which also gov- 
erns this class of unfortunates,—Act XIII. of 
1859. It does not require recruitment, 
verification, registration, far less a written 
document. If a coolie can be induced to 
accept a bonus, he would immediately come 
under the operation of the law; and any 
breach would go hard with him. One bright 
feature of this act is, when a coolie is 
criminally punished, he is given his liberty; 
but the other act does not absolve him even 
after the corporal punishment in jail. 

Since the last half-decade the relations 
between the master and his employee have 
been much strained, and have become the 
subjects of law-suits in criminal courts. 
Battery on both sides has been not infre- 
quently resorted to, and general risings the 
result. The scene is not uncommon when 
almost the whole lot in a garden leaving 
work comes to court, complaining overwork, 
non-payment, and ill-treatment. You can 
easily guess the fate of all such complaints. 
For aught I know, the fault cannot be laid at 
the door of any one, but of both. 

There are gardens—and those are not few 
—wherein life is worth living; but, on the 
contrary, ‘‘it is well known that the mortal- 
ity on many gardens is great, notwithstand- 
ing the large sums spent by planters on 
houses and water-supply and food and medi- 
cines, that the birth-rate among the imported 
population is very low and the infantile 
mortality deplorably high.’’ (Extract from 
the published letter of the government of 
India to the chief commissioner of Assam, 
dated Jan. 25, 1899.) : 

The government of India could well divine 
the evils that would follow in the wake of 
such a system of recruitment, and thus em- 
bodied in their resolution their anxiety to 
get rid of the odium at the earliest conven- 
ience :— 

**On the act as a whole the government 
of India observes that it is, of necessity, a 
measure intended to meet a_ transitional 
state of affairs. The main reason for main- 
taining at this date a special law is that 
communications between most of the labor 
districts and the rest of India are still im- 
perfect. The improvement of communication 
with Assam is engaging the earnest attention 
of government; and, with the gradual attain- 
ment of this object, it is hoped that it may 
become practicable to leave both the em- 
ployers and the employed to settle their 
relations in all cases under the ordinary law, 
as they do in other parts of British India... . 
The- successful introduction of a system of 
free emigration will fulfil the wish of the 
government of India to gradually withdraw 
the application of a special law.’’ 

Now the. Assam-Bengal Railway is under 
construction, and will soon reach completion. 
The time will come—nay, it is come— 
when governments should prepare themselves 
to close, once for all, the last scene of the 
tragic drama, 
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How the Color Line was broken. 


Every one who has been to-Tuskegee, Ala., 
or has heard Booker T. Washington speak at 
any length to audiences of his own race, knows 


how earnestly he advises the negroes to acquire 


industrial education, in order that they may be 
able to work so as to make their work count 
for the utmost possible for themselves, for their 
families, and for their race. I think one of the 
aptest illustrations I have ever heard Mr. Wash- 
ington use was when, on one occasion, he was 
talking to an audience of 1,500 colored men 
and women in the city of Charleston, S.C. He 
had been telling his hearers that the surest way 
to make people forget a difference in color is to 
learn to do some kind of work thoroughly well. 

“We have a good creamery and dairy at 
Tuskegee,” said he, “in charge of a colored 
man who is one of our most capable teachers. 
Under his instruction classes of young men 
learn the best modern methods of dairy work. 

“Tt came to our knowledge that the owners 
of a certain creamery wanted to hire a superin- 
tendent. We had recently graduated a man 
who was thoroughly capable of filling the place 
in every way, but he was just about as black as 
it is possible for a man to be. We sent him on 
to apply for the position. 

“When he made his appearance before the 
owners of the creamery, they said: ‘A colored 
man? Oh, that would never do, you know.’ 

“The applicant for the position said, very po- 
litely, that he had not come there to talk about 
his color, but about making butter. His hear- 
ers said it was out of the question to hire a col- 
ored man for the place. 

“Our graduate still declined to talk about 
any color except butter color and similar de- 
tails of dairy work. Finally, something he said 
happened to attract the attention of the owners, 
and they said he might stay for a two weeks’ 
trial, although they still assured him that it was 
out of the question for him to think of being 
hired. 

“Well, the first week’s make of butter was 
shipped; and, when the returns came back,— 
would you believe it?—that butter had sold 
for two cents a pound more than any product 
of thaf creamery had ever before sold for. 

“The owners said to each other, ‘Now this is 
very singular,’ and waited for the second week. 
When that week’s product was heard from, it 


| was found that the butter had sold for a cent a 


pound more than that of the week before,—three 
cents a pound more than the creamery’s best 
record before our man had taken hold of it! 

“This time the owners of the establishment 
did not say anything. They just put that extra 
and unexpected dividend into their pockets, 
and hired that colored man to run the creamery 
for a year. Three cents a pound on the price 
of the butter he could make had knocked every 
bit of color out of his skin, so far as they were 
concerned.”—Max Bennett Thrasher, in the 
Examiner. 


Apotheosis of Ugliness. 


The conveyance of the future is undoubtedly 
the motor; but its ingenious inventors have had 
neither time nor inclination to spend upon its 
form, nor has their fancy ever soared beyond 
an unwieldy van or an abortive carriage, which, 
’reft of horses and shafts, presents a shocking 
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appearance of “deshabille”’ Who that ob- 
sérves these monstrosities shivering through 
the streets, with the chaunt of their machinery, 
and thuribles of mineral oil, but will sigh for 
the sleighs and sedan-chairs, the chariots and 
coaches of yore, with their hammer-cloths, their 
gorgeous trappings, their gilded blazonry, and 
their merry carillon of bells? The very horses, 
which remain to us, have succumbed to the 
prevailing blight; and your,hog-maned pony or 
dock-tailed cob has replaced the curvetting 
steeds and Spanish genets, whose comet-like 
appendages were the admiration of all. Down 
to the dogs the same coarse preferences are 
manifest. Who cares now for a silky King 
Charles or a stately wolf-hound? The craze is 
all for your slouching bull-pup or wiry fox-ter- 
rier or alien Dachshund, shaped like a sausage 
and sold by the yard.— Saturday Review. 


Literature. 


George Mueller.* 


Mr. Miiller’s biographer is a resident of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. ; but he could not have done 
his work with more perfect sympathy with 
the subject if he had been the son-in-law 
and successor of Mr. Miiller in the Bris- 
tol Orphan House. Nor could Tertullian, 
who said, ‘‘I believe because it is impossi- 
ble,’’? or Sir Thomas Browne, who said, 
‘There are not impossibilities enough in re- 
ligion for the exercise of an active faith,’’ 
have brought to Miiller’s ‘‘life of trust’’ a 
mind more absolutely free from any critical 
contamination, a more naive capacity for 
putting the telescope to his blind eye. His 
book should be of equal interest to the peo- 
ple who will go cheerfully along with him 
and balk at nothing and to the psychologist 
who will find in Miiller’s wonderful career, in 
his self-confidence and self-deceit, incitement 
to psychological considerations of uncommon 
fruitfulness. 

The frontispiece picture of Miiller ‘‘gives 
him away,’’ as the rising generation hath it, 
in the most outrageous manner. Never was 
pictured face more aggressively fanatical and 
self-conceited than is this. The chapters 
which recite the course of Miiller’s early life 
are not more encouraging. Evidently, the 
biographer relishes them heartily. He offers 
them to us as a fresh illustration of ‘‘faith ” 
abounding to the chief of sinners,’’ and of 
the doctrine, ‘‘the worse the sinner, the better 
the saint.’’ The trouble with young Miiller 
was that he was a very miserable and sneak- 
ing kind of sinner. ‘‘George Miiller was a 
flagrant sinner against common honesty and 
decency, and his whole early career was a re- 
volt, not against God only, but against his 
own moral sense.’’ We agree with Dr. 
Pierson that, if Saul’s conversion was miracu- 
lous, much more so must have been George 
Miiller’s. He contemplated the cloaking of 
his sins with the clerical profession, and he 
celebrated his confirmation with conduct of 
peculiar wickedness. 

A certain Saturday evening is set down as 


* GrorGE MvuELLER OF BRISTOL, and his Witness to a 
Prayer-hearing God. By Arthur T. Pierson, author of 
“The Crisis of Missions,’’ etc. Llustrated. New York: 
The Baker & Taylor Company. 
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‘tthe turning-point in George Miiller’s his- 
tory and destiny,’’ but no horse upon the 
track ever made so many false starts as he 
upon his course of Christian experience. 
Twenty years are assigned to the period 
before his conversion, 1805-25; ten to the 
period from his conversion to full entrance 
on his life-work; forty to this work and to 
the beginning of his missionary tours, which 
extended from 1875 to 1892. He died in 
1898. 

The phenomenal period was from 1835 to 
1875. In the course of this he built five 
large orphan houses, sheltering ten thousand 
orphans, at a cost of nearly $5,000,000. He 
had raised $2,500,000 for other purposes. 
And all this money had come ‘‘in answer to 
prayer,’’ without any miracle, he contended, 
simpy because he believed in prayer and lived 
as he believed. Anybody else, believing and 
doing as he did, could attain the same re- 
sults. It has frequently been suggested that 
Miiller’s prayers were cheap advertisements, 
that they were answered because they were 
overheard. Dr. Pierson replies that what 
could be done was done to keep the prayers 
a secret matter between Miiller and his God. 
Sometimes, when the situation was most 
critical, the annual reports were withheld, 
that God alone might have the glory. 
Nevertheless, Miiller’s method of carrying on 
his business was widely known; and there 
were those who were willing to pay roundly 
to have it prosper in the land. Many stories 
are told of crises when there was not enough 
food for another meal or enough money to 
buy it; and, in every case, some raven cam 
in time. In this connection, such passages 
as the following are interesting and impor- 
tant: ‘‘It has, since Mr, Miiller’s departure, 
transpired how large a share of the donations 
received are to be traced to him.’’ ‘‘Mr. 
Miiller was not the only self-denying giver, 
though he may lead the host. His true yoke- 
fellows often turned the crisis [the Italics are 
not ours| by their own offerings.’’ If Miiller 
and his assistants could thus, upon occasion, 
come to the help of the Almighty, and answer 
their own prayers, the size of the wonder is 
sensibly reduced. 

Miiller, we are told many times, was very 
jealous for the honor of his God, and he had 
a way of brow-beating him which met with 
general but not invariable success. He dared 
him, so to speak, to permit such faithful 
prayers to go unanswered. But there must be 
some excellent people who will wonder 
whether his conception of prayer was not 
fundamentally dishonorable to God ;. whether, 
if he had been more jealous for his honor, he 
could have thought of him as conceding this 
or that number of pounds sterling, this or 
that dinner or breakfast, in answer to a cer- 
tain amount of verbal petition, and yet some- 
times withholding the benefit when the prayer 
was most urgent, as, for example, where 
Miiller prayed for the conversion of two 
friends by name every day for sixty years, 
naming them every time that there might be 
no mistake, and seemingly effected nothing. 
Between such prayer and the beating of a 
heathen idol into acquiescence the difference 
does not seem to be appreciable. 

Miiller’s Bible, it should be said, was a 
book of magical character. Between it and 
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the Bible of the modern critic there are infi- 
nite diameters. Every verse was for him 
equally sacred and infallible. There is this, 
however, to be said in his favor,— that he 
made no attempt to explain away its obvious 
meanings. He was not one of those who laud 
the Sermon on the Mount and then propose 
to carry Christ to the poor heathen by the 
mediatorial efficacy of the dum-dum bullet. 
And, as between a too literal understanding 
of the Bible and the habitual manipulation 
of it as if it were ‘‘a nose of wax,’’ the 
former method is, we think, much to be 
preferred. 


Was CHRIST BORN AT BETHLEHEM? By 
W. M. Ramsay, M.A., D.C.L. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton.—Dr. Ramsay’s discussion relates 
to the three points stated in Luke ii. 1-3, 
that Augustus ordered an enrolment of the 
“‘whole world’’ (that is, the Roman Empire, 
including Palestine), that this enrolment was 
made when Quirinius was ‘‘governor’’ of 
Syria, and that in Palestine every man went 
to his native city to be enrolled. All these 
points have been questioned by many recent 
commentators. As to the first, proof has ree 
cently been given (see the Classical Review; 
March, 1893) that enrolments were made. in 
Egypt, under the Roman Empire, at intervals 
of fourteen years. Such enrolments have 
been found for the years 90, 104, and so on 
up to 230 of our era; and very recently Gren- 
fell and Hunt have discovered one a little 
older than the year 50, the names it mentions 
carrying it back to the year 20. Ramsay 
thinks he finds a hint of an enrolment in 
Syria, but this is not at all clear. If such a 
system existed for Palestine, there was an 
enrolment 8 B.c.; and Ramsay, assuming a 
little delay, puts the birth of Jesus in the 
late summer of 7 or 6 B.c, But would Au- 
gustus order an enrolment in Palestine, which 
had its own independent government? This 
is not a difficult point. The emperors, as 
Ramsay observes, interfered freely in the 
affairs of tributary kingdoms when it suited 
them. As to the question of Quirinius, it 
is admitted by Ramsay that he was not civil 
governor of Syria in the lifetime of Herod 
(he was governor first about 2 B.c., and then 
6 A.C.) ; but it is suggested that he may have 
been military head, or leader, and, because 
the times were unsettled, intrusted with the 
conduct of the enrolment. This is possible; 
but it is not proved, and cannot, on its face, 
be said to be highly probable. Finally, as 
to Joseph’s having to go to Bethlehem, Ram- 
say suggests that the Jews were then in an 
excited condition, and that Herod, who knew 
the people, obtained this concession to their 
tribal feeling. This, again, is possible; but 
we don’t know that such tribal feeling 
existed among the Jews of that time. Would 
the Jews of Egypt, for example, desire to go 


-for enrolment to their native places in Pales- 


tine? It will be seen that Prof. Ramsay’s 
defence is not without difficulties. Yet it 
may be said that the question as to a general 
census under Augustus has been somewhat 
cleared up: we must wait for further infor- 
mation before it can be decided whether 
there was a census in Palestine about the 
year 8 B.c. It is also obvious that the cor- 
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tectness of Luke’s historical setting would 
not necessarily involve the correctness of the 
particular statement of the journey of Joseph 
and Mary to Bethlehem. Prof. Ramsay’s 
title does not state the point argued in this 
book. Whether Jesus was born in Bethle- 
hem is a question to be settled by other con- 
siderations than those he presents. Augustus 
may have ordered a census, and Quirinius 
may at the time have been governor of Syria; 
and yet Jesus may have been born at Naz- 
areth. 


ROMAN AFRICA, ARCHEOLOGICAL WALKS 
IN ALGERIA AND Tunts. By Gaston Boissier. 
Translation by Arabella Ward. New York: 
G. P. Patnam’s Sons.—M. Boissier has the 
advantage of taking his readers into practi- 
cally unknown regions, and the power of 
making the dead past live again for them 
there. He writes of a country which has 


undergone little change in the past two thou-, 


sand years; and, consequently, he has little 
of the encumbrances of modern civilization 
to sweep away such as hinder the writer of 
life in ancient Rome to a great extent. He 
can reconstruct the cities and their inhabi- 
tants from the sands which covered them 
when they fell. And this M. Boissier does 
with a grasp upon the details of classical life, 
a sympathy with the ruling ideas of republi- 
can Rome, and the simple but picturesque 
style which made his Cicero and his 
Friends and The Country of Horace and 
Virgil such good reading. At the same 
time the chapters are rich in information 
concerning the various factors of the many- 
sided life of the time,—the forces that con- 
tributed to its downfall. After a chapter on 
the original inhabitants of that part of Africa 
which came under the domination of Rome, 
the reader is brought to Carthage, whence, 
after exhaustive accounts of ‘‘The Govern- 
ment and the Army’’ and ‘‘The Punic Wars, ’’ 
he is led to the smaller cities in the sur- 
rounding country, seeing them in the light 
that recent discoveries have been able to 
throw upon their history, inhabitants, cus- 
toms, laws, and literature, the natural re- 
sult being that Carthage is no longer associ- 
ated in our minds with Dido or with Regu- 
lus, but that the Phcenician metropolis takes 
its proper place among the great cities of the 
ancient world. The translation is at all 
times adequate, but seldom discerning. 


Wiiscellaneous. 


It would be difficult to name a volume of 
equal size containing for general reading 
greater variety or better quality than that 
contained in the quarterly volume of the 
Living Age. The editorial magnet seems to 
draw to itself from a wide range of litera- 
ture just the articles which the intelligent 
reader-who is not a student would select for 
himself if he had time. 


Methten & Co., London, have a new and 
exquisite edition of John Keble’s Zyra Jn- 
nocentium, which was originally published in 
1847, just twenty years after Zhe Christian 
Year. Between the two came his Tractarian 
poems in the Lyra Afostolica. Some of the 
Lyra Innocentium poems are addressed /o chil- 
dren: others are written for them,—that is, 
as if children were speaking, but as few chil- 
dren ever spoke, and those unnaturally good. 
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The most are written about children, using 
them as, bait to catch pious reflections. 
book is one in which few children we 
imagine, have taken any interest. It is inter- 
esting as having quieted Keble’s heart when 
it was most distressed, from 1841 to 1846, 
the years covering Newman’s death-bed 
agony in the Anglican Church. An adverse 
critic characterized Zhe Christian Year as 
“*Wordsworth and water.’’ In the Lyra 
Lnnocentium there is much less Wordsworth 
and much more water, to the evident deterio- 
ration cf the mixture. Incidentally, there is 
much less of natural and much more of Script- 
ural symbolism, the most of it far-fetched. 
Keble’s fatal facility for doing this kind of 
thing is much in evidence. 


The Magazines, 


Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly in- 
cludes this month in its discussions philan- 
thropy, sociology, anthropology, and race 
questions in the Philippine Islands and else- 
where. ‘‘Are Jews Jews?’’ presents one 
phase of a curiously interesting problem. 


In the Forum for August, under thirteen 
titles, subjects relating to the world’s prog- 
ress are discussed. The aim of the editor is 
to secure a presentation of important facts in 
current history, with intelligent comments. 
Secretary Gage’s defense of the President 
in the matter of civil service challenges atten- 
tion. 


The Coming Age, now in its second vol- 
ume, aims to. be the organ of what is often 
called the new thought. The intent of the 
editors is to domesticate and apply whatever 
may be true as revealed in the many ‘‘re- 
searches’’ now going on. Dr. Edward Ever- 
eit Hale serves as frontispiece in connection 
with an article on Boston. 


The Mew England Magazine for August 
contains a charming description of the early 
historical romance surrounding the settlement 
of Bar Harbor and Mount Desert. It is 
written by Samuel A. Eliot, and is profusely 
illustrated with well-arranged photographs. 
Another illustrated, article of importance is 
Benjamin F. Trueblood’s report of the In- 
ternational Peace Conference at the Hague. 
He considers the fact that such a conference 
could be held: and carried on in so fine a 
spirit of mutual appreciation and harmony to 
be a fact of vastly more significance for the 
future of civilization than any of its direct 
results. Nevertheless, its actual accomplish- 
ments were great; and it is practically cer- 
tain that the conclusions of the delegates will 
be ratified by the nations represented. ‘‘The 
Ingrate’’ is a clever story by Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, which shows the danger a Southern 
planter incurred when he taught a promising 
black man to read, write, and cipher. Mr. 
Dunbar has also a dialect poem here which 
is worth reading. Prominent among the 
articles which this magazine has been pub- 
lishing about certain ancient towns of New 
England is one entitled ‘‘Old Times and New 
in Dublin, N.H.,’’ written by George 
Willis Cooke. His story of the Unitarian 
church in that place will appear elsewhere in 
the Register, ‘There are more stories than 
usual in the number, which altogether is one 
of much interest. 


Literary Notes. 


Rev. N. P. Gilman, author of Profit Shar- 
ing, has nearly ready a new book, A Divi- 
dend to Labor. Mr. Gilman is a remarkably 
clear and judicious writer on topics of this 
kind. 


Prof. Carla Wenckebach of Wellesley has 
done much to lighten the labors of German 
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students, and it now looks as if she were 
going to take the austerity off German com- 
position by a book on that subject ‘‘based on 
humorous stories’? to be issued at once by 
Henry Holt & Co. 


Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co. are issuing 
a second edition of Zhe Dreyfus Story by 
Richard W. Hale. This handy statement of 
facts and law about the great case has been 
revised and brought down to date; and will 
be available and most useful for ‘‘reading 
up’’ in connection with the new trial of 
Dreyfus. 


The thirteenth volume of the ‘‘Outward 
Bound’’ edition of Kipling is just ready from 
the press of Charles Scribner’s Sons. This 
includes the first part of ‘‘The Day’s Work’’ 
and a story, ‘‘The Son of his Father,’’ which 
is not published elsewhere in America. This 
new volume is the first of six which the 
author will add to the ‘‘Outward Bound’’ 
edition, to bring it fully up to his latest 
work. 


Books Received. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Cyr’s Fifth Reader. By Ellen M. Cyr. 
From The Wall Street Daily Investigator, New York. 
The War for the Union and the Song of America and Col- 
umbus. By Kinahan Cornwallis. 
_ From Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 
Patriotic Nuggets. By John R. Howard. 
From Elliot Stock, London. 
The Heavenly Bridegroom. A Poem. By Robert Thom- 
son 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
The Old Trundle-bed. Song for medium voice.- By 
Homer N., Bartlett. 
What my Lover said. Song for high voice. 
N. Bartlett. 
Larghetto. (Bagatelle.) For violin and piano. By Carl 


By Homer 


ohm, 

Thou art the Way, the Truth, and the Life, Sacred song. 
By P. A. Schnecker. 

Boston Letter Carriers’ Band March, 


L. O. DeWitt. 
The Romaika. By Edna Rosalind 


Park, 
Compositions and Arrangements for the Organ. Grand 
cheeur. By Theodore Dubois. 


THE PEACE CRUSADE 


A fortnightly publication edited by 


Edward E. Hale 


in the interests of 


Peace and a Permanent Tribunal 


It will contain, when complete, a full record of 
The Hague Conference 


A full set of thirteen numbers, bound in heavy paper, 
for 35 cents, will be issued as soon as the congress at 
The Hague closes. Address 


PEACE CRUSADE 


Lend a Hand Office. 1 Beacon Street, Boston. 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Two-step. By 


Song for high voice. 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, Ph.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,’ “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,” etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. 
receipt of price, by 


Sent, postpaid, on 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 
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MOZOOMDAR’S 
wt ot BOOKS. 


The Spirit of God. 


CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 
$1.50. 


An idea of the work may be gained from the titles of the 
chapters; The Spirit, The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit, 
Doctrine of the Spirit in. Christianity, Sense of the Unseen, 
The Spirit in Nature, The Kinship in Nature, The Spir- 
itual Power of the Senses, The Spirit in Life, The Spirit 
in the Spirit, The Spirit in Immortal Life, The Spirit in 
Reason, The Spirit in Love, The Spirit in Conscience. 
The Spirit in Christ, The Spirit in History, The Spirit in 
all Religions, Live in the Spirit. 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
By Protap CHUNDER Mozoompar. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 


Its poetic title is suggestive of its contents. It is a col- 
lection of brief paragraphs, which are not so much the 
scintillations of the intellect as poems of the imagination 
and pulsations of the heart. It is an illustration of the 
lofty heights to which devotional sentiment may rise, free 
from all tinge of superstition.—Chrzstian Register. 


The Oriental Christ. By PRrorap 
CHUNDER MozooMDAR. New Edition. 193 
pages. Cloth, $1.25. 


The existence of this book is a phenomenon,— more than 
a curiosity; and rich as a new, fresh, and very suggestive 
study of the character and person of Christ.—Christian 
ion. 


By Prorap 
233 pages. Cloth, 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
2%2 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


CHAPEL PRAYERS 


OF 


GEORGE RUDOLPH FREEMAN, 


Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature, 
Meadville Theological School. 


Publisher as a loving Memorial by his Students. 
PRICE 50 CENTS. 


For sale at Book-rooms of the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by Gro. H. 
ELLIs, 272 Congress Street. , 


The Deeper Meanings 
FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ContENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


The Poet-vision ; 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt oF 
brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 
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Drawing Pictures. 


“ Here’s a horse!’ said Johnnie boy. 
“ Here’s the horse’s rider! 
Here’s the great big elephant! 
Here’s the clown beside her! ”’ 
“Let me take your slate,’’ said I. 
“Surely,-I must see 
All these very splendid things 
You have drawn for me.” 
3ut upon the slate I saw 
Nothing but a line 
Making some three-cornered thing, 
Like a mystic sign. 
“Why,” said Johnnie, ‘‘ don’t you see? 
That is just the tent : 
No one sees the show inside 
Less they pays a cent.” 


—Jessie B. Sherman, in Churchman. 


For the Christian Register. 


Mr. Jack. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL TALE FOR SMALL-SIZED 
PHILOSOPHERS. 


I. 


You think I look very funny sitting up 
here like 
**Nid, Nid Noddy, 
All head and no body?”’ 
Well, if I can only have one, I prefer hav- 
ing a head. 

A body is a very fine thing with a head; 
but to what does a body amount without a 
head? By pushing my spring far enough 
through the cane seat of this chair, am I per- 
fectly secure and quite comfortable. 

Marjory put me here. I daresay, when 
Nurse finds out about it, she’)l be foolish 
enough to think that Marjory has ‘‘been up 
to more mischief. ’’ 

The way in which Nurse looks at life is 
simply ridiculous. I often shake with laugh- 
ter at her silliness. 

I am very fond of Marjory. I do not 
think she ever in her life said or did an un- 
wise thing. We understand each other thor- 
oughly, and are the best of friends. Not 
every one understands me. Nurse does not; 
neither does Don. He’s Marjory’s big 
brother. They say he’s ten years old. Judg- 
ing from the mischief fe does, I should 
think he was about a hundred. 

Nurse likes Don very much. She says he 
was her first baby. I rather like him, too; 
but I am always suspicious of him. 

I wonder if you would like to hear some- 
thing of my history? I have a very interest- 
ing one, I assure you. 

The first place that I remember was Mr. 
Toby’s shop. It was a delightful place. 
The pretty China Chick lived there, and 
many other lovely things. I stood on the 
same shelf with the China Chick until Bobby 
Boy took her away. I missed her dread- 
fully, she was such an interesting little creat- 
ure. Often during the long nights, by the 
light of Mr. Toby’s big fire,—he always left 
his stove door open at night,—she told me 
her story,—of her struggle to find her place 
in the world, and of the dear little brother 
she had loved, 
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There was one thing about Mr. Toby 
which we all noticed. He was extremely 
fond of boys, and they all loved him. 

One day a boy came into the shop, sprang 
upon the counter, and fixed his eyes right 
upon me. 

‘Oh, but you’re a jolly, ugly cove!’’ he 
laughed. ‘‘I’ve saved ten cents, Mr. Toby; 
and I’m going to buy that Jack for my little 
sister. ’’ 

I knew that I was worth more than ten 
cents, but then we never get all we deserve in 
this world. So I was not surprised when Mr. 
Toby took me down, shook the dust from off 
my hair and beard, and handed me to Don. 

‘*You certainly are a generous boy, Master 
Don,’’ said Mr. Toby. ‘‘I don’t think I 
ever knew you to buy anything for yourself. 
Now ¢his Jack I call an old philosopher, for 
he always takes the world with a smile.’’ 

. As if I could help smiling! I was made 
that way; but perhaps philosophers are made 
that way, too, Mr. Toby was generally 
right. 

‘*But even philosophers,’’ Mr. Toby con- 
tinued, ‘‘have their peculiarities. Mr. Jack 
has his. Don’t. forget them!’? And Mr. 
Toby winked knowingly at Don; and Don 
winked at him, and said, ‘‘1’1l remember. ’’ 

Now, when Mr. Toby spoké of ‘‘peculi- 
arities,’’ I shivered from one end of my 
spring to the other. My ‘‘peculiarities’’ 
were tender spots to me. My hair standing 
up straight from my head was one; my 
awful smile was’‘another; but my inclination 
to jump at the slightest provocation was the 
worst of all. The little knob on the front 
of my box was my provocation. A slight 
push on that, and I was done for. I never 
could resist it; and yet how I longed to be 
independent and dignified! No one ever 
knew of my struggles but the China Chick, 
She said she knew exactly how I felt. She 
had felt the same way when dear little Golden 
Fluff had tried to teach her to cling to the 
roosts like the ordinary chickens. 

After talking a little while longer with 
Mr. Toby, Don jammed me down in my box, 
my hair filling my eyes and mouth, and car- 
tied me away. 

The next thing I knew, some one had 
pressed my ‘‘provocation,’’ and up I sprang 
in the usual absurd manner. 

Don stood before me, laughing. ‘‘ Well, 
you are a beauty, and no mistake,’’ he 
shouted. 

The way in which that boy smiles out loud 
all the time is the strangest thing I ever 
heard. I smile continually, but I have sense 
enough to keep it to myself as much as possi- 
ble. As soon as Don had brushed my hair 
out of my eyes, I looked about. 

I had created a sensation, I can tell you. 
Everything far and near was gazing at me. 
The room in which I found myself was large 
and sunny, and filled with toys. I knew they 
were all toys except Don; for I had lived in 
Mr. Toby’s shop, you know. 

There was a row of tin soldiers, a great 
many injured firemen and sailors, dolls of 
every description, a small piano, a big drum, 
a woolly lamb, and many other things which 
I had not time to notice just then; for Don 
suddenly shouted, ‘‘Marjie, I say, Marjie, 


come here: brother’s got something for|- 


. 
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you.’’ Then from afar came the sweetest 
sound that I had ever heard. 

‘*I’se tumin’, big brudder,’’ it said; and 
into the rooni flashed a little girl, looking 
like a sunbeam. She had curls like Bobby 
Boy; but she was smaller than he, and she 
danced about instead of running. J 

‘Oh, oh, oh!’’ she gasped as she saw me. 

Then she put her finger in her mouth, and 
backed toward the door, 

I smiled as sweetly as I could, but at that 
she looked more frightened. ‘‘Will he 
bite?’’ she whispered. I tried to close my 
mouth. It was no use. 

“Of course, he won’t bite,’’ laughed Don. 
There is oze good thing about that boy: he 
always speaks the truth. 

“*Touch him, Flaxie girl: he’s a real nice 
old fellow.’’ The little girl came nearer, 
took her finger from her mouth, and Jaid it 
on my cheek. Then she jumped back again,’ 
and said, ‘‘Oh, oh, oh!’’ 

I looked into her eyes very sadly; and I 
think she saw how I loved her, for suddenly 
she bent over me and kissed my absurd head. 
She did, indeed. 


‘Pitty man,’’ she cooed. ‘‘He won’t 
hurt Marjie: no, he won’t.’’ - 
Hurt her! I should rather think not! You 


see for a moment I had forgotten my pecu- 
liarities. 

Just then Don said: ‘‘Jack can go in his 
house. See, Flaxie, now you see him and 
now you don’t!’’ And there I was jammed 
down in the dark box with that little sun- 
shine girl hidden from view. 

It was enough to make a man desperate; 
but, being a philosopher, I smiled on. 

‘*Where de pitty man dorn?’’ I heard the 
sweet voice say. ‘‘Marjie want de nice 
Jack man.’’ I quivered with joy, but just 
then Don spoke these awful words : — 

‘“*Here, Marjie, if you want Jack, just put 
your Thumb Bold right on his front door- 
bell. Push hard: he’ll do the rest.’’ 

Mercy me! How indignant I was! I knew 
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what was to happen. My peculiarities were 
about to wreck my happiness. 

A soft push, then a‘harder one. I tried 
to cling to the bottom of my box, but it was 
all in vain. Up I sprang. Back went the 
cover of the box, and I hit that dear little 
girl right on the tip of the sweetest little 
nose in the world! It was the most shameful 
experience I had ever had. But what followed 
made me forget myself entirely. Marjie fell 
backward and lay upon the floor, screaming 
and kicking in a manner that shocked my 
nervous system. I gazed down upon her, 
smiling like a wretch, but with my heart 
aching sadly. 

“*Oh, I am so sorry!’’ said Don; but he was 
laughing all the time, and Marjie paid no 
heed. 

‘<Nursie, —mamma, —somebody,—oh tum !’’ 
she sobbed. I am glad to say that every toy 
in the room cried ‘‘Shame!’’ though the 
noise was too great for them to be heard by 
any one but me. 

One tin soldier drew his sword, and the 
French doll cried, ‘‘Mam-ma, mam-ma!’’ as 
loudly as she could to help Marjie along. 
They saw that it was no wickedness of mine, 
—that was all the consolation that I had. 
The woolly lamb said, ‘‘Baa! baa!’’ and 
looked right at Don; and the boy hung his 
head. I noticed that particularly. 

Nurse and mamma came running in pres- 
ently. Marjie was carried from the room, 
and Don was told to sit down and think over 
his rudeness. 
Rudeness, indeed! 

Well, he sat down; but, instead of think- 
ing, he began to laugh. He laughed and 
laughed until the tears rolled down his round 
red cheeks. Every time he looked at me, he 
laughed harder; and, through it all, I kept 
smiling. I knew he thought that I was 
laughing with him. At last he tossed me 
under the sofa, and forgot all about me. 


(To be continued.) 


Pollywog. 


Jane is my little neighbor, and is just four 
years old. In the morning she wears boys’ 
clothes, the dearest little blouse waists and 
what she calls ‘‘kickerbockers.’’ It is a 
good name, too; for she certainly does kick 
about in them to her heart’s content. In the 
afternoon she appears in big puff sleeves and 
wide skirts, with here and there bits of 
bright ribbon. Then she looks like a most 
gorgeous butterfly flitting over the lawn. I 
should like to tell you all about Jane’s funny 
ways and queer sayings, for she is a bright 
little girl; but of course you are in a great 
hurry to hear about Pollywog. 

Jane has a large family of dolls. Some 
are French, and can talk; some are black; 
some are so little they can lie out straight on 
the palm of her hand; but the one she loves 
best is Pollywog. Pollywog is made of pink 
oilcloth, with very lovely large blue eyes and 
tight white curls, She is so large she can 
wear Jane’s clothes and Jane’s little brother 
John’s clothes, too. This makes lots of 
trouble, for people often think that Pollywog 
is one of the children. 

One day, when Pollywog was attired in 


That is what they called it. 
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Jane’s hat and dress, the children hung her 
out of the nursery window. Soon a lady 
from across the street came rushing in and 
told Mrs. Grant that Jane was climbing out 
of the third-story window. Poor Mrs. Grant 
was so weak and frightened by this dreadful 
news that she could scarcely get upstairs; but 
she did, and séized what she thought were 
her little girl’s warm fat hands, only to find 
they were Pollywog’s. 

Another time, when dolly was dressed in 
John’s clothes, a naughty boy threw her way 
up in the top of a large tree. Papa, coming 
home at twilight, saw her far up among the 
branches, and, thinking of course it was 
John, ran to the rescue, calling, ‘‘Don’t 
move, Johnny: papa will get you down.’’ 
Then he began hurriedly climbing, or trying 
to climb, the tree. It was a good many years 
since papa had attempted such a thing, and he 
found it hard work. He was in such a hurry, 
his trousers were so in the way that, though 
he hugged the trunk tight with both arms and 
legs, he slipped back in the most discourag- 


ing way. At last he reached the top, and: 


clasped not John, but Pollywog, to his loving 
heart. After this Miss Dolly was forbidden 
to wear the children’s clothes; and mamma 
made her a bright red dress of her own and 
a bonnet trimmed with white, in which Jane 
and John thought she looked much better. 

When it rains, Jane has off Pollywog’s 
clothes in a hurry, and throws her out on the 
grass or into some large puddle; and, being 
made of oilcloth, she seems to enjoy her 
bath. Once, when the water was rushing 
down both sides of the road, dolly’s mamma 
thought she would let her goswimming. So, 
tossing her into the gutter, down went dolly 
to the end of the street; and, if her leg had 
not caught fast in a stick, she would have 
gone into the deep, dark sewer, and been 
drowned. Jane would have been heart-broken 
if anything had happened to dear Pollywog; 
but nothing seems to hurt her, though she 
has fallen over the banisters, down a well, 
and had all one side of her hair burned off. 
Christian Work. 


The Dog Reporter. 


Bob, a fox terrier that belongs to the chief of 
one of the Washington newspaper bureaus, is 
generally known along Newspaper Row as “the 
dog reporter.” The correspondent of the De- 
troit Mews-Tribune tells why. 


There are some sanctums that the Srlinary ‘ 


reporter does not dare to enter, unless espe- 
cially invited. Not so with Bob. His nerve is 
supreme. He starts out each morning with 
great regularity to make the rounds of the 
Treasury Department, White House, and War, 
State, and Navy buildings, usually accompany- 
ing one of the reporters of the bureau. If they 
are behind time, he goes on his own hook. 

He is known in practically all the depart- 
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ments; and, when he comes along, officials dis- 
creetly conceal all letters or other documents 
which may have news in them, because Bob 
will never leave an office without some tangible 
proof that he has called. A few weeks ago he 
was discovered by Secretary Gage calmly walk- 
ing out of his office with a bundle of letters 
presented by a Western Congressman in be- 
half of a constituent who wanted a position. 
Bob was greatly aggrieved when the messenger 
forcibly relieved him of his “scoop,” 

Bob also frequently pays his respects to the 
President. Unlike most callers, Bob always 
sees the chief magistrate when the spirit moves 
him so to do; and incidentally, in his demonstra- 
tions of delight over a Dewey victory or some 
other little achievement, he paws the creases 
all out of the Presidential trousers. 


Not Afraid. 


The little daughter of a distinguished French 
scientist had neverseena monkey. So, when an 
organ-grinder accompanied by Jocko in cap 
and jacket, appeared before the house, her 
father took her out on the sidewalk to view the 
creature’s antics, expecting that she would be 
much amused; but, after a single glance, the 
little maid hid her eyes against her father’s 
coat-skirts, and refused to look again, seeming 
much frightened and distressed. 

He soothed and coaxed her, wishing to over- 
come her fears, but for some time in vain. 
She would not for a moment think of feeding 
the monkey with a biscuit, as she was urged to 
do. Indeed, she would not even lift her face. 

“But you are really very silly,” the father 
said at last, turning to take her indoors. “He 
is such a harmless little animal |” 

“Animal |” cried the little girl, stopping short. 
“Oh, let me feed it, papa: that will be fun! I 
don’t mind animals, but I thought it was such 
a dreadful little boy !” 


Little Beth had never Before seen a skim- 


mer. ‘‘My,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘who ever saw 
such a moth-eaten dipper as that!’’— Pees 
Companion. 
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Good News. 
The New World. 


We may live so happy there 
That the spirits of the air 
Envying us, may even entice 
To our healing paradise 
The polluting multitude; — 


But their rage would be subdued 

By that clime divine and calm, 

And the winds where wings rain balm 
On the uplifted soul, and leaves 
Under which the bright sea heaves; 


While each breathless interval 
In their whisperings musical 
The inspired soul supplies 
With its own deep melodies ; 


And the Love which heals all strife, 
Circling, like the breath of life, 
All things in that sweet abode 
With its own bright brotherhood. 
They, not it, would change; and soon 2 
Every sprite beneath the moon 
Would repent its envy vain, 
And the Earth grow young again! 
— Shelley. 


Ministry. 


We ordained six fine young fellows at 
King’s Chapel a few weeks ago, —ordaining 
them to the work of ‘‘the Christian minis- 
trys 

To whom are they to minister? This is one 
of the curious questions—as yet unsolved— 
in the new and complicated machinery of 
American life. 

Here in New England there was no doubt 
whatever in regard to it as lately as seventy 
years ago; for all New England was patterned 
more or less closely on the Massachusetts 
customs, and the Massachusetts customs 
were established by law. The minister of a 
Congregational church was ordained after a 
vote of the town. The town had invited him 
to the ministry. He was an officer of the 
town as much as the head of a high school is 
the officer of a town. . The town appointed 
him, the town paid him; and, if in town 
meeting any one had chosen to move that the 
minister should do thus or so,—should hold 
a service in the school-house at Quaboag, for 
instance,—the town undoubtedly had a right 
to vote that he should do so. If the meeting- 
house needed new shingles, the town put 
them on. 

All this was changed in 1833. People did 
not recognize the change at the moment. 
There are not ten thousand people in Massa- 
chusetts who know or care about it now But 
among those ten thousand are some of the 
readers of these lines, and the writer of them. 

When I was ordained, in 1846, the old 
traditions still held. If I had said in pub- 
lic, after the ordaining prayer, that I ac- 
cepted the charge given me, with the under- 
standing that I was to be a minister to the 
whole town of Worcester, not simply to the 
thirty families united in the Church of the 
Unity, no one would have taken exception. 
Practically, such was my understanding and 
theirs of my duty. I was to preach the gos- 
pel twice on each Sunday to the people who 
gathered in their church. But the church 
was open to all the world. The Sunday- 
school met in that church. But we hoped 
for, we invited, and we recéived children 
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whose parents had no part in its organization. 
I was expected to be intimate in every one 
of the families of those who were associated 
in the parish. But it was a matter of 
course at the same time that I should an- 
swer whatever calls were made upon me in 
sickness, in the house of death, to marry 
people or to baptize them, whether they had 
anything to do with the Church of the Unity 
or no. 

Half*a century has passed over Massachu- 
setts since then. There lingers a strong feel- 
ing as to the duties of a minister, akin to 
that which I describe. But the law of the 
land undoubtedly tends to the making of 
separate churches into so many religious clubs, 
which exist, so far as that law expresses 
itself, for the benefit simply of the associates 
in the club. So far as the law of Massachu- 
setts goes, the duties of a clergyman are as 
closely confined to his own parish as are the 
duties of the sexton of the church. So far 
as that law goes, when a minister speaks at 
a temperance meeting, or when he takes a 
part in the administration of a hospital, or 
when he receives a stranger from another land 
and finds him a home, or when he organizes 
a board of Associated Charities and pulls at 
the working oar, he is travelling outside the 
business for which his congregation engaged 
him,—for which, if you put it hardly, they 
pay him his salary. He is as much outside 
these affairs, so far as the law of the land 
goes, as the sexton of the church is if he 
jumps off the end of a wharf and saves the 
life of a drowning child. 

It is, indeed, not unusual that the verbal law 
of a country shall not express its habit. In 
this case, the law, as stringently as I have 
stated it, does not express the habit either of 
a parish or of its minister in New England 
now. But a New England clergyman to-day 
might squarely say that he did not choose to 
go to a temperance meeting, because that 
was not his business. He might say that 
the Associated Charities might run itself 
but it was no business of his. He might say 
that he would not serve on the School Com- 
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mittee, for that was no affair of his. He 
could not have said such things a hundred 
years ago. 

All which I have written because it has 
seemed to me that the younger gentlemen in 
my profession are not always aware that they 
have this precise question before them: ‘‘Am 
I a minister to a religious club, which has 
been established for the laudable purpose of 
helping in the religious needs of a hundred 
or a hundred and fifty families, or am I a 
servant of the town in which I live?’’ Now 
it is quite advisable that a man shall un- 
derstand, when he begins our work, that 
there is such a question. It is also highly 
desirable that he shall make up his mind 
very early how he means to answer that ques- 


tion. It does not do for him to say that he 
will depend upon circumstances. He ought 
to have some principle about it. He ought 


to know what are the social conditions of the 
place in which he lives. He ought to say, 
‘*T will engage in this and this and this 
undertaking, and I will not engage in that 
and that and that.’’ He ought to be able to 
state to any inquirer what is his theory of 
the subject involved in the questions asked 
above. 

And there is no fixed answer. No gentle- 
man giving a ‘‘charge’’ has a right to state 
to the candidate what his duties are. I found 
my duties to run in one range when I was liv- 
ing in Worcester, a rapidly growing Western 
town in the heart of New England; and they 
ran quite in another when I came to live in 
Boston, a town where even then there were 
a hundred different parishes, and where each 
had its own historical place and so its own 
present duty. My duties changed again on the 
instant on the 14th of April, 1861. At that 
moment I ceased to be the minister of the 
South Congregational Church alone; and, by 
the act of people who had never heard of me, 
it became my duty to give my service, as far 
as I could, to the great national organization 
in which the South Congregational Church 
was only one insignificant cell. A week be- 
fore that day I was attending, as well as I 
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knew how, to my parish: a week after I 
was working with men and women, as well as 
I knew how, for the army of the country and 
for its hospitals, because we were working 
for its preservation. 

There is no such immediate crisis before 
any young preacher now. But every young 
preacher, when he. enters upon his work in 
the ministry, has to determine alike on the 
principles and the circumstances according to 
which he shall attempt to be the minister of 
his parish or to be the minister of the town. 

Epwarpb E. HALE. 


The Roadside Trees, 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
has taken the first steps in what, as may be 
hoped, will be a movement of the first im- 
portance in Massachusetts. It relates to the 
wayside trees on the highways of the State. 
The drift of the inquiry now set on foot may 
be seen from the following questions :— 

‘*What has been done in your town, when, 
and by whom, for the preservation and for 
the planting of roadside trees? and what sorts 
of trees mostly have been planted? Which 


of these have done best? Which, if any, 


have generally failed, and what has been the 
apparent cause of failure? 

‘©What noteworthy examples of individual 
trees occur or are on record? What is the lo- 
cation and what the present condition of 
each? What are its dimensions, estimated 
and historical associations? Who 
planted it? What other facts are there of 
general interest regarding it? 

“Can you tell of any case where the 
market or taxable value of property abutting 
on the road has been shown to be increased 
by the planting or decreased by the felling of 
trees along the roadside? (If you know of 
any such case, please give all possible par- 
ticulars. ) : 

**Has Arbor Day been observed? and, if 
so, in what way, and what has it accom- 
plished? 

‘Is anything else being done in the 
schools to interest children in roadside im- 
provement, and lead them to appreciate the 
value of roadside trees? 

‘As regards each of the sorts of roadside 
trees: (a) In what soil or soils does it grow 
(such as sand, sandy loam, or clayey loam)? 
(2) Does it grow on upland, lowland, or 
both? (¢) With what - exposures, —that is, 
North, East, South, or West? (d) In wet, 
moist, or generally dry soil? (¢) Under 
what, if any, shade? (f) And under which 
of these conditions of soil, moisture, expos- 
ure, etc., does it seem to grow best? 

‘<What effects have you noticed upon road- 
side trees which seemed or proved to be 
caused by overhead or underground electric 
wires, water, sewer, or gas pipes, electric 
lights, pavements, or curbs; and what effects, 
beneficial or injurious, upon pavements or 
road-bed have you traced to roadside trees? 

‘To what extent are the roadside trees pla- 
carded with advertisements? What regula- 
tion of this matter by law would you sug- 
gest? 

‘*From what diseases and pests have the 
trees suffered, and to what extent? 
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‘*What methods of treatment in such cases 
have been employed, and how well has each 
method succeeded? 

‘To what extent have tree-guards been used? 
What forms? Which of these have proved 
most economical and effectual? And to what 
extent, and in what ways, have the trees 
suffered from lack of such protection? 7 

‘*What are the existing by-laws in your town 
referring to the roadsides and trees?’’ 

We beg intelligent readers to cut out these 
questions, to preserve them, and, as soon as 
they have any replies of value, to address 
such replies to the Committee on Forestry 
and Roadside Improvement, Horticultural 
Hall, 1o1 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Correspondence. 


. .. ‘I read in my daily paper, which takes 
especial pride in its accuracy, that ‘the actual 
curtailment of the world’s armaments was 
originally the main hope of the czar.’ Is it 
not possible to make the leaders of opinion 
read the Czar’s rescript? He says no such 
thing.’’... No, it is not possible. Nor 
does it much matter now. 

... ‘*X. said, after he had been among 
the Liverpool laymen, that he had always 
thought it impossible to serve both God and 
Mammon till he got to Liverpool; but that 
there he found them doing it! In Chicago I 
found men serving Mammon (much less 
‘God’ in it than in Liverpool), but doing 
it with a grit of whole-souled humanity, 
which I thought God himself must ad- 
Miva, ess 

. .. (From the Pacific Coast.) ‘‘The ques- 
tion which turns up at your dinner tables so 
often, as to what somebody calls ‘the Amer- 
ican scream’ and somebody else calls ‘the 
American war-cry,’ settles itself on the 
coast of the Pacific. It is observable here 
that all women speak in a natural and sweet 
tone, and that the nasal yell of the high- 
schools and afternoon teas of the Eastern 
seaboard is quite unknown.’’... 


Antioch College. 


Thirty-four years ago Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale assumed the chairmanship of a com- 
mittee which, acting under the instructions 
of the First Unitarian National Conference 
undertook to raise an endowment for Antioch 
College. In June, 1865, it was his duty to 
present the money thus raised, amounting to 
one hundred thousand dollars, to the trustees. 
In recognition of his services he was ap- 
pointed one of that body. A little more 
than a month ago Dr. Hale resigned this 
trust, and has since rendered the following 
‘‘account of stewardship’’ as ‘‘a satisfactory 
statement of the results of that munificent 
gift of the Unitarian church to a college then 
dying’’ :— 

‘‘The gift raised it from the dead. We 
were able at once to reopen the college, and 
we kept it in active work for twenty years, 
An unfortunate investment and the dishon- 
esty of one of our officers compelled the trus- 
tees at that time to discontinue the work of 
the college on its former scale, We chose to 
restore the Endowment Fund to its integrity. 
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At the request, however, of the Education 
Society of the Christian denomination, we 
consented to their use of the buildings, tak- 
ing care ourselves to keep them in repair. 

‘“‘The lean period, which then began, has 
now passed. By the accession of the Joy 
Fund, a gift of Dr. Hoagland, and a gift 
from the Winn Fund, the Endowment Fund 
is now $101,894. The buildings are in good 
repair. 

‘The trustees have now chosen Hon. Will- 
iam A. Bell, for so many years Superintend- 
ent of Education in Indiana, and one of our 
own graduates under Horace Mann, to be 
president of the college. Dr. Bell has been 
the editor of one of the leading journals of 
education at the West, and has the entire 
sympathy and confidence of the best educa- 
tors in the valley of the Mississippi. 

‘*The trustees propose to follow out the 
recommendations of a special committee to 
establish a teachers’ college, with a full 
course in pedagogics for three years. They 
mean that this college shall give no degrees 
excepting to students of three years’ service. 
The plans for it are in the hands of Hon. 
Franklin W. Hooper of the trustees, the 
distinguished director of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute. 

‘*T had the pleasure of being present, offi- 
cially, at the forty-second Comencement of 
the college. The beautiful Antioch Hall 
was crowded by more than a thousand per- 
sons from Ohio and the neighboring States. 
We had the presence of a large number of 
alumni, some of whom went back in their 
recollections to Horace Mann’s presence in 
the college at the very beginning. These 
gentlemen and ladies have a vigorous organ- 
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ization, and are greatly pleased with the new 
prospects that open before their Alma Mater. 
In those forty-two years more than three 
hundred and fifty graduates have taken the 
full degree of the college. I suppose that 
three times as many students have profited by 
shorter courses than that requisite for the 
full degree. As might have been expected in 
a college founded by Horace Mann, their in- 
terest has been largely in education; and we 
have the gratification of knowing now that 
some of the first educators in this country 
have been connected with our college, either 
as pupils or teachers. Among those who 
have assumed this great duty, in the East 
and in the West, are names as remarkable as 
those of Thomas Hill, afterward president of 
Harvard College; G. Stanley Hall, now 
president of Clark University; Dr. John E. 
Clark of Yale University; Dr. J. K. Hosmer 
of St. Louis and Wisconsin Universities; 
Miss Rebecca S. Rice of the University of 
Chicago; Prof. Amos R. Wells, now editor 
of the Christian Endeavor Wor/d; Miss Julia 
Irvine, president of Wellesley College; Dr. 
J. H. Washburn, president of the Rhode 
Island State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts; Prof. Edward Orton and Prof. 
S. Carroll Derby of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Joseph Y. Bergen of the English High 
School of Boston; Wm. F. Allen of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; William F. Weston, 
president of the Biblical Institute; Prof. Ed- 
ward W. Claypole of Buchtel College; Selah 
Howel of the Boston Latin School; Henry 
Clay Badger; Adaline A. Badger; C. F. 
Childs; Mary E. Beedy. 

‘* Among the preachers whom we have sent 
out are Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., of 
Roxbury; Rev. M. J. Miller of Geneseo In- 
stitute; Rev. Arthur M. Judy of Davenport, 
Ia. ; Rev. H. T. Secrist; Rev. O. J. Fair- 
field; Rev. James Salloway; Rev. Olympia 
Brown Willis; Rev. D. Cronyn; Rev. O. A. 
Roberts. 

‘‘After the experience of forty-six years 
since Horace Mann took the charge of the col- 
lege, the trustees are unanimously satisfied 
that the time has come when the direction 
of it may be intrusted, frankly and wholly, 
to its own graduates. On the board of 
trustees there are now eight of these gentle- 
men: Gen. Keifer, formerly Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; Hon. John Little 
of Xenia, Ohio; Mr. Miller and Mr. Judy, 
already spoken of ; Dr. De Normandie; Hon. 
Franklin W. Hooper; and Mr. Amos R. 
Wells. Besides these is President Bell, who, 
as I have said, was one of the graduates 
under Horace Mann. It is the hope and in- 
tention of the trustees that as years pass on 
the board of management shall be filled 
wholly from gentlemen who are thus inter- 
ested in the college. I cannot but feel that 
these results are worthy of the contribution, 
in time and in money, which the loyal 
friends of the college have made to it.’’ 


We get a good idea of the hardness of 
diamonds from the fact that, if a diamond 
were put between two pieces of steel and they 
were pressed together by hydraulic pressure, 
the diamond would not be broken, but would 
be squeezed into the steel. 
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The Unitarian Church in 
Deblin, N.H. 


As soon as there were persons enough in the 
town to hold religious meetings, an effort was 
made to organize a church. In 1772 a minister 
was settled; but poor health caused his with- 
drawalin afew years. In1777 Edward Sprague 
was settled, and he continued in office until his 
death in 1817. He was an eccentric person, 
rode about the country in a coach and four, 
and after middle life was quite wealthy, so that 
he entirely relinquished his salary. Many amus- 
ing anecdotes have been told of him, most of 
which have a very unsubstantial basis in fact. 
Mr. Sprague was a native of Boston, a graduate 
of Harvard, had no knowledge of agriculture, 
and was not of a practical turn of mind. He 
left to the church five thousand dollars, and to 
the town nearly ten thousand. 

In 1820 Levi W. Leonard, born in Bridge- 
water, Mass., and a graduate of Harvard in 
1815, became the minister, which position he 
held until 1854. During the thirty-four years 
of his ministry the town knew its greatest pros- 
perity and was at the height of its industrial 
and educational activities. He was a born 
preacher, an efficient leader of men, a true edu- 
cator, a man interested in every subject of the 
day, who labored zealously for the good of his 
people and was contented to remain in the little 
community where he was first located. In his 
day the schools of the town stood among the 
best in the State, and were often cited as models 
for other towns to follow. He was superintend- 


ent of schools, gave much attention to their, 


encouragement and success, and made them 
thoroughly efficient. His ability as an educa- 
tor found expression in the preparation of sev- 
eral successful text-books, one of which was 
an attempt to popularize the elements of sci- 
ence. Dr. Leonard—for he was made D.D. by 
Harvard in 1849—was greatly devoted to scien- 
tific pursuits. He was a skilful botanist, a 
proficient entomologist, and he had a good 
knowledge of other sciences. In 1859 he was 
described as the best entomologist in the State; 
and he largely aided his classmate, Dr. T. W. 
Harris, in the preparation of his works on that 
science. He interested the people of the town 
in his studies, and especially the young. Soon 
after his settlement he began a town library, 
managed by himself and supported by subscrip- 
tion, but open to every resident of the town. 
It was undoubtedly one of the very first public 
libraries established in the country, and ante- 
dates in time by several years that at Peter- 
boro, which has secured recognition as the 
first public library supported directly by the 
town. One who knew Dr. Leonard intimately 
said of him that he was “the man who has 
done more than any other for the intellectual, 
moral, and religious advancement and elevation 
of the people of Dublin.” He was ably sec- 
onded, however, in all his work by capable and 
efficient parishioners, men of enterprise and in- 
telligence. The migratory tendencies had not 
yet taken away the active and educated men and 
women from the country; and men of business 
ability, mental activity, and moral earnestness 
made the town life in many ways prosperous 
and satisfactory. After spending two summer 
vacations in Dublin, Theodore Parker, in 1855, 
wrote of the town and its minister :— 
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Here I am rusticating in one of the nicest 
towns in New Hampshire or New England. 
Good Dr. Leonard has written his natural piety 
all over the town and in all the people. How 
much a noble minister may do for mankind in 
such a town as this! There are twenty-three 
copies of the New York 77zbune, and nearly as 
many of the WVational Era, taken here. No 
rum in town, excellent schools, not eleven 
hundred inhabitants, and $1,200 devoted every 
year to schools. I often mention Lincoln, Dr. 
Stearns’s old parish for so many years, to show 
what a minister may do: Concord is also a good 
example; but Dublin, I think, will bear the 
palm from all the rest. There is not a town in 
New England but would rejoice to have such a 
minister as Dr. Leonard. 


Under the ministry of Dr. Leonard a consid- 
erable number of intelligent men and women 
were educated for the work of life. In several 
towns and cities, and in various callings, these 
persons will be found; and they look back to 
his influence with gratitude. Among these per- 
sons, a native of Dublin, is Prof. S. C. Derby 
of the Ohio State University at Columbus. 
Another was Rev. John C. Learned, also a 
native of Dublin, who was settled for many 
years over the Church of the Unity, St. Louis. 
He was an able preacher and vigorous thinker. 

Under the preaching of Mr. Sprague began 
those tendencies in the Dublin parish which 
brought it into accord with the Unitarian move- 
ment. The result was that in 1827 a few per- 
sons withdrew and formed another religious 
organization, which now bears the name of 
the Trinitarian Congregational Society. Until 
within a very few years the town of Dublin has 
been largely homogeneous in its religious inter- 
ests. The First Parish meeting-house has been 
the only one with a continuous succession of 
ministers. Perhaps Rey. George M. Rice, 
minister from 1866 to 1882, was the last who 
could be regarded as belonging practically to 
the whole town. He carried forward success- 


fully the interests and the religious traditions - 


of the town as they had been so efficiently in- 
augurated by Mr. Sprague and developed by 
Dr. Leonard. In more recent years sectarian 
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interests have predominated, as is the case 
everywhere in New England, over those of the 
community and the town, the First Church 
being now but one church among others.— 
George Willis Cooke, in the New England 
Magazine. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


{The address of the secretary until further notice is 
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How To ENJOY RELIGION. 
II. 


True religion recognizes human nature, and 
seeks to lead through that up to the higher, 
which we call spiritual. 

As one writer says, ‘‘There is only one 
way to get ready for immortality; and that 
is to love this life, and live it as bravely and 
cheerfully and as faithfully as we can.’’ 

And as Swedenborg says: ‘‘Some people 
believe that to live the life which leads to 
heaven, which is called spiritual life, is 
difficult, because they have been told that 
man must renounce the world. But to the 
intent that man may receive the life of 
heaven it is quite necessary that he live in 
the world, and engage in its business and 
employments, and that he then by moral and 
civil life receive spiritual life; and spiritual 
life cannot otherwise be formed with man, 
or his spirit prepared for heaven. For to 
live internal life, and not external at the same 
time, is like dwelling in a house which has 


~ no foundation.’’ 


So may we not enjoy by contrast with 
other cramping and joyless philosophies one 
which bids us in Bible tongue, ‘‘Go your 
way, eat the fat, and drink the sweet, and 
send portions unto them for whom nothing is 
prepared,’’ one which teaches the establish- 
ment of life in well-regulated laws, crowned 
by joys and pleasures innumerable, and tend- 
ing toward a continuance of the same? 

Even stern old Dr. Watts has left us a 
couplet which is a Puritanic echo of the 
praises of the Psalms :— 


**Religion never was designed 
To make our pleasures less.’’ 


Religion is the underlying sense of well- 
being and safety which makes happiness 
possible. 

Believing what is as natural to all healthy 
minds as air to the lungs, that we pass from 
an orderly past, in an orderly way, to an 
equally well-ordered future, we can indeed 
enjoy all the ‘‘dear delights’’ of living, — 
-those delights of soul and sense which lie 
around us, too many to enumerate, from the 
honest enjoyment of toil—toil which per- 
forms more miracles than any other agent of 
society—onward to its accompanying rewards. 

In order to really enjoy ourselves, we must 
have this underlying feeling of safety. It is 
delightful to go out in a row-boat on a wide 
lake at the close of a summer’s day, just as 
the shadows are lengthening over the hills, — 
if we can trust the rower. But if we have, 
under all the outward beauty, an uneasy sense 
of the depth of the water and the unskilful- 
ness of the one at the oars, all real pleasure 
is gone; and it is with a sigh of relief that 
we come to the landing. 

We have missed something if, under all 
our common pleasures and comforts, we have 
an uneasy sense of the uncertainties of life, 
if we are haunted by the spectres Fear and 
Dread, against whom no physical force will 
prevail, who cause us to say many times a 
day, ‘‘I am afraid this or that will happen, ’’ 
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or ‘‘I hope this or that will come to pass,’’ 
or which causes us in least expected places 
to stumble on the old fear of death. Then 
we want that which will cause us to say :— 


‘*The ship may sink, 
And I may drink 
A hasty death in the bitter sea; 
But all that I leave 
In the ocean grave 
Can be slipped-and spared, and no loss to me. 


‘*What care I 
Though fall the sky, 
And the shrivelling earth to a cinder turn? 
No fires of doom 
Can ever consume 
What never was made nor meant to burn. 


**Let go the breath ! 
There is no death 
To the living soul, nor loss, nor harm. 
Not of the clod 
Is the life of God: 
Let it mount as it will from form to form.’”’ 


There must be for us, then, a foundation of 
comfort and help, of whose presence we can 
always be restfully aware, knowing, as Rev. 
Mr. Chadwick says, ‘‘However well and 
happy and successful we may be, sorrow and 
pain are never far away, and the world-pain 
is everywhere; and there is no peace or joy 
for us at any time, however bright and pros- 
perous our own affairs, if we cannot feel that 
in and through and over all the sickness, sor- 
row, pain and loss, and shame and sin, 
there is the Eternal Goodness.’’ 

Having that ‘‘firm foundation,’’ we can te- 
peat that prayer which runs: ‘‘Of earthly 
things, we know not what we should ask of 
Thee in our prayer; for we cannot tell 
whether poverty or riches, whether ease or 
hardship, whether disaster or triumph, shall 
serve thy purpose best, and make us what 
thou wouldst have us be. But whatsoever of 
these things falleth to our lot, —whether thou 
brightenest our pathway with thy sunshine 
or sendest the cloud and the storm and the 
thick darkness,—we shall know no ill but 
thine. ’’ . 

But these are all passive ways in which to 
‘enjoy religion.’’ Blessings, so constant 
and unobtrusive they, we are apt to forget 
their existence, But also ‘‘the life of relig- 
ion is to do good.’’ Religion is service. 

If we are in for a ‘‘real good time,’’ as we 
often say, we do not start in with the inten- 
tion of being mere spectators, of quietly 
watching others do something; but we intend 
to do it ourselves with all our hearts. And 
then we have a good time. If we are heart- 
ily interested in anything, nine times out of 
ten it is something we have worked for or 
taken part in. It is so with religion. If we 
are going to evjoy it, we must take some part 
in its great expression by deeds and voice. 
It cannot be all “ase and no give on our 
part. That is against all moral and spirit- 
ual law. All the Psalms voice this. They 
are ‘‘O, sing unto the Lord’’ iterated and re- 
iterated in one form or another, as: ‘‘ Praise 
the Lord’’; ‘‘Call upon his name’’; ‘‘De- 
clare his doings’’; ‘‘Make mention that his 
name is exalted.’’ 

All this is something to be done besides 
passively receiving the ‘‘good tidings’’ and 
resting quietly thereon. 

One thing which strikes us in the Psalms 
is the number of times we are bidden, in one 
form or another, to ‘‘call upon the Lord.’’ 
Ask, we are continually told in the Bible. 

Perhaps we are like the little girl in the 
fairy tale, who was continually told by one 
fairy, then another, in one way and another, 
to do a certain simple thing. But it was a 
long time before it finally dawned upon her 
that perhaps they meant her to do the simple 
thing they told her to, and perhaps they 
knew some virtue in it. 
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Boston, Mass.—Boston Common: Beney- 
olent Fraternity of Churches (Unitarian). 
Service at thirteenth tree north of tile walk, 
Charles Street Mall, Sunday, August 13, 5 
P.M. Speaker, Rev. Charles T. Billings of 
Lowell. 


Bath, N.H.—Rev. Samuel Beane, who 
was recently graduated at Meadville and in- 
tends to take a post-graduate course at Har- 
vard Divinity School next year, has recently 
been preaching at All Souls’ Church. He 
made many friends during the three months 
that he preached here a year ago, and they 
were glad to welcome him back, The ladies 
of the Alliance will hold their annual sale on 
the 17th of this month. Dinner will be 
served from 12 A.M. to 2 P.M. 


Boise, Idaho.—On July 30 Rev. Carle- 
ton F. Brown, pastor of the First Unitarian 
Church of Helena, Mont., conducted in the 
Boise Opera House the first Unitarian ser- 
vices ever held in the State of Idaho. A 
statement of the principles and general organ- 
ization of the Unitarian Church in America 
was published in the local papers previously ; 
and over one hundred and fifty persons gath- 
ered to hear Mr. Brown, who spoke earnestly 
and simply on the faith which is rational and 
which may be made universal. He showed 
the larger hope which this view of religion 
gives, and set forth the great opportunities 
open to a religion that embraces gladly the 
truths of modern science. It is proposed to 
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Addresses. 


THE address for August of Rev. A. D. 
Mayo, LL.D., will be 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Deaths. 


In Westford, 26th ult., Harriet M. Sherman, of Waltham. 
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organize a Unitatian church here; and, for 
the second Sunday, the topic of ‘‘ Bible Wor- 
ship’’ was announced. An interesting inci- 
dent in connection with the first meeting was 
the appearance of a man who had travelled 
thirty miles to be present. He had never be- 
fore attended a liberal service, but has been 
a correspondent of the Post-office Mission, 
and is also a subscriber to the Christian Reg- 
ister. When he saw the announcement of the 
services in the Boise papers, he was over- 
joyed at the thought that he could meet with 
others who share his faith. Mr. Brown will 
remain for two more Sundays before return- 
ing to take up his work in Helena. 


East Lexington, Mass.—Rev. Charles J. 
Staples of Manchester, N.H., is preaching 
for the First Congregational Society during a 
part of August. He preached formerly at 
Follen Church, and his many friends were 
glad to welcome him back to Lexington. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. — The People’s 
Church has been without a permanent pastor 
since the first of May, when the resignation 
of Rey. E. E. Carr took effect; and ar- 
rangements were made with Rev. Florence 
Kollock Crooker of Ann Arbor to fill the 
pulpit during May and June. July and Au- 
gust are vacation months. The ladies’ so- 
ciety, at their last meeting in June, gave a 
Picnic supper, which proved to be a great 
success. . The Sunday-school and _ other 
branches connected with the church join in 
the vacation, but all will take up the work 
again in September with renewed enthusiasm, 
and, it is hoped with a new pastor. 


Montague, Mass.—Rev. Richard E. 
Birks of Bernardston will have charge of the 
services at the Unitarian church during the 
month of August. The subject for Sunday, 
August 6, was ‘‘Religious Lessons from the 
Life and Poems of Longfellow.’’ 


Northfield, Mass.—The meeting of the 
Unitarian Guild, held August 30, was led by 
its former president, Miss Edith Callender, 
who is employed in the public library of 
Cambridge. The subject of her paper was 
‘©A Year in a Cambridge Church.’’ The 
meeting was most interesting. 


Randolph, Mass.—On Sunday, July 30, 
a large congregation assembled in the Church 
of the Unity to hear Rev. Charles A. 
Humphreys preach his farewell sermon. It 
was an interesting and touching occasion, as 
Mr. Humphreys dwelt on the past years of 
his ministry and their result. His sermon 
contained many words that testify to the 
blessedness of the minister’s office, but we 
quote from it the following passages that 
speak rather of his ideals and aims :— 

‘*In a few words, they were: to do what I 
could to present to you, both in walk and 
conversation, the exalted standards of the 
Christian life; to strengthen you in every 
good word and work; to help you bear your 
crosses and overcome all temptation; and to 
extend the reign of peace on earth and good 
will among men. Heaven knows how far 
short I have come of realizing these ideals; 

’ but heaven knows, also, how steadily I have 
kept them in view. . . . There is no disap- 
pointment like that of unrecognized ideals, 
and no discouragement like that of ineffect- 
ual labors. And when I have stood here be- 
fore you to declare the sacred oracles of God, 
and my message has flung itself often over 
empty pews and upon the unresponsive air, 
and seemed like the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness, with what groanings of spirit 
have I struggled to think less of the effect 
of my labors than of the faithfulness with 
which they have been performed! I have 
tried, not to bring religion down to popular 
demands, but to bring people up to the de- 
mands of religion. Not to me have come 
those ‘saddest moments’ alluded to by 
Phillips Brooks, ‘when the preacher goes 
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away from his pulpit conscious that he has 
given the people, not the highest that he 
knew how to give, but only the highest that 
they knew how to ask.’ No! In my 
prayers I have sought to lift my soul and 
yours into the loftiest meditations that can 
be inspired by conscious presence of God; 
and, in my written discourse, I have tried to 
express the finest beauty of holiness and the 
strongest monitions of truth in the fittest 
forms of noble words, trusting that at least 
the echoes of their pleading might find a hid- 
ing-place in some heart that for the moment 
seemed to heed it not; and so, like the re- 
frain of a forgotten melody, that pleading 
might repeat itself, till in some tender hour 
it should charm the soul to worship and lure 
the life into the likeness of God. Then, 
though you might forget the singer, you 
would not forget the song.’ 

The townspeople regret earnestly Mr. 
Humphreys’s departure, and he takes with 
him the heartfelt wishes of a large circle of 
friends. 


Rowe, Mass.—The ladies of the Unita- 
rian church gave an entertainment at the 
town hall recently, which was well attended 
and proved to bea financial success. 


St. Andrews, N.B.—Rev. A. T. Bow- 
ser of Wilmington, Del., preached on July 23 
to a large audience in the Methodist church. 
At the close of the sermon two strangers ap- 
proached and shook hands with him, saying 
they were pleased to find that Methodism in 
Canada is the same good old Methodism that 
prevails in the United States. Mr. Bowser 
did not disillusionize the strangers. 


Worcester, Mass.—Gen. Rockwood 
Hoar, chairman of the Pulpit Supply Com- 
mittee of the Church of the Unity, has re- 
ceived from Rev. Frank Lowe Phalen of 
Concord, N-H., a formal acceptance of the 
call recently extended to him. The church 
has been without a pastor since the resigna- 
tion of Rev. Calvin Stebbins, and the pulpit 
has been supplied on invitation. 


Hancock County Conference.— The 
eighth annual session of the Hancock County 
Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches -was held at East Lamoine, Me., 
Tuesday and Wednesday, August 1 and 2. 

The conference opened Tuesday evening 
with a preaching service in the East Lamoine 
church. Rev. A. L. Hudson of Buffalo, 
N.Y., preached the conference sermon, tak- 
ing for his subject ‘‘The Christian Wit- 
ness.’’ ‘‘Christianity is a life, not a priest- 
hood nor a philosophy; and the Christian 
witness must be subjected to the same tests 
as a witness in court,—that is, he must speak 
the truth honestly and fearlessly out of his 
personal knowledge. Christianity must wit- 
ness in word and deed to the eternal reality 
of the great truths of the Christian conscious- 
ness.’’ 

Wednesday morning the conference opened 
with a devotional service by Rev. A. N. 
Coar of Ellsworth. In the absence of the 
president, Mr. S. B. Deasy, Mr. J. A. 
Peters, Jr., presided, and in a few happily 
chosen words gave a hearty welcome to the 
visiting churches. 

The two addresses of the morning session 
were a paper by Rev. S. C. Beach of Bangor 
on ‘‘The Influence of Unitarianism upon 
American Civilization,’’ and one by Rev. 
C. C. Everett, D.D., on ‘‘The Essential 
Nature of Christianity.’’ According to Mr. 
Beach, Unitarianism is itself a late product 
of civilization, accompanying a late stage of 
progress. Its influence is hard to define, yet 
it has modified the climate. Church history, 
science, Biblical criticism,. antedate Unita- 
tianism, and appear in the midst of orthodox 
countries. Unitarianism has worked with 
these forces. It arose as a protest against 
irrational dogmas, artificial emotions, and 
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conventional customs,—an assertion of 
human nature against the unnatural; and it 
has been a stimulating factor in the intellect- 
ual life of America, and not less in ithe 
moral life. It has proved itself a conserva- 
tive force, standing for progress within the 
bounds of reason. 

Dr. Everett’s paper, as was to be expected, 
was full of inspiration and insight. His 
subject was ‘‘The Essential Nature of Chris- 
tianity,’’ seeking what is common to all 
the widely differing forms of Christianity. 
Creeds do not help us: belief in life after 
death, moral and religious teachings, are 
found in other religions. Its specialty con- 
sists in the absence of specialty. In other 
religions, truths are found, but in a scattered 
way. Jesus took Buddha’s doctrine of the 
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love of man, and united it with the doctrine fo, 
of the love of God, and Christianity rises A Noble Life 
before us in a certain completeness. 

The first afternoon address was by Rev. 
J. C. Perkins of Portland, who spoke on 
**Unitarianism in Maine.’’ The paper gave 
a history of Maine Unitarianism. The 
birth of Unitarianism in Maine may be 
traced to the year 1825. Before that there 
had been many separate missionary efforts in 
various parts of the State. The Maine Con- 
ference of Unitarian Churches was organized 
in Waterville, 1804. It has been in exist- 
ence ever since. It is represented by twenty- 
one churches and sixteen ministers. 

Rev. S. A. Eliot spoke on ‘‘The Needs 
of the Unitarian Denomination.’’ The 
greatest demands to-day are for cohesion, 
conviction, construction, and consecration. 
The speaker pleaded for a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the message which Unitarianism has 
to bring and a more earnest consecration to 
its mission. 

Rev. C. F. Dole spoke on ‘‘A Religion 
for Men and Boys.’’ All men have some re- 
ligion. Every man and every boy believes 
in character. But character is made up of 
honesty, faithfulness, love, courage, justice, 
faith, and hope. In these unseen spiritual 
commodities every one believes. Every one 
finds in himself an inner necessity, urging 
him on to these things; and we did not 
create this feeling. This sense of the 
‘‘ought’’ is the voice of God. He believes, 
too, in men and women who have gathered 
up in themselves these great qualities; and 
these are the expression of the universe. To 
believe in these things is to believe in God. 
The Church exists to help men to be good, 
and this is its test. 

Rev. S. A. Eliot, in his closing address, 
laid great emphasis upon the simplicity of 
our faith and the responsibility devolving 
upon all Unitarians. The following officers 
were chosen for the year 1899-1900: Presi- 
dent, Mr. J. A. Peters; vice-presidents, Mr. 
D. B. Flint, Mr. J. A. Hill; secretary and 
treasurer, Rev. A. N. Coar of Ellsworth. 
Upon invitation of the First Church the 
ninth annual session will be held at that 
church next year. The conference proved to 
be a source of much inspiration. The at- 
tendance was very large, numbering over two 
hundred and fifty members from the various 
churches. As there were present many who 
were not identified with Unitarianism, the 
influence of the conference must have ex- 
tended beyond merely denominational lines, 
and must have done much to make the Uni- 
tarian faith not only understood, but also wel- 
come to some. It was a great privilege to 
listen to such speakers as addressed the con- 
ference. Unitarianism is growing in this 
part of Maine; and these annual conferences 
are the most effective in stimulating new 
growth, new interest in religious problems. 

All who attended this conference went away 
with a new spirit of enthusiasm in their 
hearts. The earnest words of the speakers 
could not but rouse them to a deeper conse- 
cration and a truer realization of the great 
responsibility and privilege resting upon 
them. The influence of these two days will 
be felt throughout the whole of the county. 

The conference expresses its gratitude to 
the people of Lamoine, whose generous, ear- 
nest co-operation did so much to make the 
conference so successful. 


crated life. The spirit of 


atmosphere, noticed even by strangers. 


ministrations. And Miss Sherman was ac- 
tive in different branches of Unitarian work. 
She was an enthusiast in the work of the 


in the Cheerful Letter Exchange, and was 
untiring in Sunday-school work. With all 
this, she held herself ever ready to respond 
to unsectarian calls, and her selfless minis- 
trations were an inspiration to all who came 
in contact with her beautiful activity. 

She served, and service was her joy. 
‘¢How can we finish our work without her?’’ 
is the first cry of our weakness. The next 


the rich love, the bright example, the uplift- 
ing presence. Crease Ks 


Rev. George Faber Clark. 


After a brief but distressing sickness, Mr. 
Clark passed away on the joth ult., in his 
eighty-third year. The funeral took place at 
his home in West Acton on Wednesday after- 
noon following. He left directions that it 
should be private, only relatives and near 
friends to be invited, and that the funeral 
service of the Good Templars be used. It 
was strictly in accordance with his wishes. 
The local lodge, with which he had long 
been connected as a member and officer, con- 
ducted the service. Rev. Alfred Noon of the 
Massachusetts Total Abstinence Society and 
the National Good Templars’ organization 
spoke of Mr. Clark’s long and faithful ser- 
vice of the temperance cause, and of the 
high esteem in which he was held by his as- 
sociates, both for his work and his character. 
His name had been a household word among 
them for untiring zeal and fidelity in this 
great reform. 
Mr. Clark as a man of pure and blameless 
life; as a preacher, simple, direct, practical, 
holding up the ideal of Christian faith and 
duty; as a minister, devoted to the highest 
interests of his people and of the towns 
where he had lived through the schools, the 
libraries, and the charities. A prayer of 
gratitude for the long and useful life and of 
hope and comfort, with the singing of inspir- 
ing hymns by a fine quartet of male voices, 
closed the services. The burial was at Stow, 
in the cemetery that he had consecrated when 
pastor of the Unitarian church there, and on 
the spot that he had chosen. Altogether, it 
seemed a fitting service for the close of a long 
life devoted to the work of helping and up- 
lifting humanity. Mr. Clark was a native of 
Dublin, N.H., and grew up under the instruc- 
tion and guidance of Rev. Mr. Leonard of 
that town. He pursued his academic studies 
at Exeter, and graduated at Harvard Divinity 
School in 1847. On August 11 of that year 
he was ordained at Charlemont, and preached 
for some time in that and the neighboring 
towns. Afterward he was settled over the 
church in Stow, and subsequently over the 
church in Mendon and in Hubbardston, where 
his ministry continued until a few years 
since, when on account of failing health he 
retired from its active duties and gave him- 
self more exclusively to temperance work. 
In all the parishes where his ministry was 
passed he won the respect and affection of 
the people by a hearty devotion to all enter- 
prises for the improvement of society, and 
proved himself to be a good citizen as well 


In North-eastern Labrador Mr. A. P. Low 
has found a fresh-water lake, eight hundred 
feet above sea-level and one hundred miles 
from salt water, which is inhabited by seals. 
He thinks the ancestors of these seals were 
imprisoned in a bay when the general surface 
of Lalrador rose, after the glacial epoch. 
Being thus cut off from the sea, the water 
ly e fresh, simple-minded, generous-hearted man, he 


Iy the passing of Harriet M. Sherman, we 
have lost the visible presence of a conse- 
consecration 
illumined her face and created a pervading 
Her 
church was.so much to her in her daily liv- 
ing and thinking that she delighted in ex- 
pressing her indebtedness to its teachings and 


Women’s Alliance, a faithful correspondent 


overpowering feeling is one of gratitude for 


Rev. C. A. Staples spoke of. 


as a faithful minister of the gospel. A. 
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is tenderly and lovingly remembered. In the 
lines of local history and biography he was 
deeply interested, and made many valuable 
researches. His history of the town of Stow 
is a creditable contribution to this species of 
literature, showing patient study and investi- 
gation, besides numerous addresses and arti- 
cles upon kindred subjects published by his- 
torical societies. Thus the fourscore years 
of this earnest Christian minister have been 
filled up with large service of man, fidelity 
to a high ideal of righteousness in priva'e 
and public life, and the interests of a liberal 
and practical faith. CALS 
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The sermons which make up this 
volume were spoken in the Church of 
the Messiah during the season of 1897— 
98. They are printed as delivered,— 
not as literature, but for the sake of 
preaching to a larger congregation than 
can be reached on Sunday morning. 
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Pleasantries. 


‘*Waiter!’’ ‘Yes, sir.’’ ‘‘What’s this?’’ 
“It’s bean soup, sir.’? ‘*No matter what it 
has been. The question is, What is it 
now?’’ 


“ (Say, waiter, are you positive this is 
wild duck I am eating?’’ ‘‘Oh, yes, sir, so 
wild that we had to chase it round the back 
yard for fifteen minutes before we could 
catch it.’’—American Grocer. 


Editor’s Son: ‘‘I asked papa when the 
millennium was comin’, an’ if Mars was in- 
habited, an’ if it was goin’ to rain next 
Fourth of July; an’ he said he didn’t know. 
I don’t see how he ever got to be an editor. ’’ 


‘“Tt’s too bad,’’ said little Bessie, ‘‘that 
there isn’t another little Peters boy.’’ 
‘““They have six,’’ said her- mother. ‘‘I 
should consider that about enough. ’’ ‘* Well,’’ 
said the little girl, ‘‘they can all take each 
other’s clothes as they grow up; but there 
isn’t any one to take little Johnnie’s, and it 
seems kind of wasteful.’’—arper’s Bazar. 


‘*Golf is such an expensive game that I 
really can’t afford to play,’’ sighed Mrs. 
Quiverfull. ‘‘That’s where you make a 
great mistake,’’ said Mrs. Bowser. ‘‘I have 
found it great economy. I don’t have to 
keep a nurse any more, as the children are 
always on the links with me; we don’t have 
any more doctor’s bills; and, besides all 
that, I don’t have to buy any more expensive 
delicacies to tempt my husband’s appetite. 
He talks so much about his game at dinner 
that he doesn’t know what he’s eating.’’ 
Harper's Bazar. 


Old John was a shoemaker, an Irishman, 
and an ardent admirer of the Duke of Well- 
ington. ‘To describe the battle of Waterloo 
was his chief pleasure. He always wound up 
the narrative, sitting with his hammer 
poised, his spectacles pushed back on his 
forehead, and his whole appearance indicat- 
ing the utmost enthusiasm, with the words: 
**An’ the Duke sez, sez he, ‘Up, Gyards, 
an’ at ’em!’ An’ wid that, simultaneously, 
at the same time, all to oncet, the Gyards 
upped an’ atted at ’em. An’ that settled 
it.’’—Harper’s Magazine. 


The following story is told of a prominent 
bishop of the Church of England: His lord- 
ship was examining a candidate for holy 


. orders, who was more deficient in theology 


than brains. Among other questions the 
bishop asked him, ‘‘If you were in company 
with persons who impugn the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity, how would you defend it?’’ 
‘*My lord, I feel hurt by your supposing I 
keep such company.’’ “‘If, however, you 
were accidentally to find yourself in the com- 
pany of Unitarians, and they were to attack 
you, what course would yowpursue?’’ ‘‘Can 
you doubt, my lord, what [ should do? I 
should, of course, leave the room immedi- 
ately. ’’ 


It was in one of the large down-town res- 
taurants that the short little woman and her 
tall husband went for dinner. ‘‘Will you 
have oysters?’’ asked he, glancing over the 
bill of fare. ‘‘Yes,’’ said the short little 
woman, as she tried in vain to touch her toes 
to the floor. ‘‘And, John, I want a has- 
sock.’’ John nodded, and, as he handed his 
order to the waiter, said, ‘‘And bring a has- 
sock for the lady.’’ ‘‘One hassock?’’ asked 
the waiter, with what John thought more 
than ordinary interest. The waiter did not 
go, while his face got red. Then he came 
around to John’s side, and, speaking so/to 
voce, said, ‘‘Say, mister, I haven’t been 


here long, and. I’m not on to all these| Mortgage Investments, 


things. Will the lady have the hassock 
broiled or fried?’’—Chicago Chronicle, 
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